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THE LEGEND OF STARVED ROCK. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


| In the far West, where broad rolling prairies ; shades of night. Her heart went out to meet 
etch away for miles in billowy undulations— ; the brave Oronee’s; and when he told her that 

e bold, mountainous cliffs rise abruptly to} his wigwam was spread with the softest furs, 

“the azure sky, crowned with dark firs and cedars ; and asked her to share it, saying he would, for 
"not far from the head waters of navigation on $ her, chase the deer and pring down the strong 

Illinois river, and towering up from the bank ; eagle in his flight—then she turned from her 

‘of the stream rises “Starved Rock.” ‘ stern father’s lodge and went with the young 

Its walls are of dark grey stone, half veiled } chieftain. 
ith clambering wild vines and trailing mosses, ; Ne-pow-ra missed his daughter from his lodge. 
some old dilapidated castle, relic of feudal When he came back at night from the toils of 
nes, stands buried in the drapery which long ; the chase, she sprang not forth to meet him: 

have woven about it—and broken parapets when he returned from the \battle-field, or the 
stunted cedars and firs frown threateningly { deadly ambush, exulting in victory, she came 
on the daring adventurer who attempts to not forth to sing with his braves the war-songs 
@ its precipitous steeps. A narrow, almost} of her race. The daughter of a chieftain was 
pendicular path, on the opposite side from {in the wigwam of his deadliest foe. He could 

‘the river, is revealed, as you make a circuit of } not brook the insult; and gathering his bold, 

Mthe base of the cliff; and here, he who would 3 fleet warriors about him around the council fire, 
in the highest elevation of the ‘‘Rock,” can { told them the wrong he had suffered, and bade 
cend. ‘ them follow him for revenge. 

There is a fugitive tale, commemorating the Day after day, night after night, saw them on 
mts which gave this wild cliff so strange a: the trail of the fleeing enemy, guided surely by 
ne, coming down to us from those early times } the heavens above and the forest wilds beneath. 
hen the red-man was sole lord of rock and } Westward the stars of night led their footsteps: 
er and rolling prairie—a little record of the } and westward the sunbeams, revealing broken 
bgeance of the Indian race, which we would } shrubs, and trampled leaves and mosses in the 

how weave anew, and again relate ‘‘The Legend ; ; tangled wildwood, gave token that they were on 
Starved Rock.” : ’ the trail. 

_ Long years agone, the brave and noble Indian} And westward, too, fled Oronee and his braves; 
ief, Oronee, leader of a powerful tribe inhabit- ' fleeing for life, and what was dearer than life 

g the region adjoining that upon the Illinois, ; gi itself to the young chief, the safety of his be- 

Maw and loved the gentle maiden, Ulah, daughter : loved: and on the fourth day, the eagle gaze of 
“of his rival chieftain. ; the fugitives saw the waving plumes of their 
| Oronee was young and brave; at his belt hung ; pursuers in the distance. Before them, rose 
the scalps of a hundred of his foes, whom he had } bold and high, the huge rock on the brink of 
in in the battle fray; his arm was strong, his ‘the Illinois—behind them, came the enraged 

t keen as the mountain eagle’s, and no warrior < ¢ ¢ father, with the fierce warriors of his tribe. 
the chase could bring down the fleet deer or } ; Upon the wind floated their wild cries of ven- 
fierce panther so surely as he. $ geance, and dancing, ever nesrer and nearer, 

_ Ulah was young and fair, with eyes like the ; came those eagle plumes. 

ning star, and dusky locks like the gathering The pursued chief, with his dusky maiden and 
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a smal! wand of faithful followers, fled to the » Waters, with flocks of fowl soaring above them, 

rocky fortress—tu the tower of strength which } they were starving! 

rose precipitously in their path. Tne red deer left browsing in its leafy covert, 
On, on, came the pursuers, with wild shouts } and came down to drink the clear waters below— 

and unearthly yells—on, on, and nearer yet, } i. but no morsel of venison could pass their lips— 

until they had reached the base of the cliff, { no drop of that cool water lave their swollen, 

and then, singing a loud war-song, they rushed ! ’ parched tongues. 


swiftly up the narrow, steep path. 
But the young chieftain’s arm was strong, } 
and his arrows swift and sure, and his braves ; 
resolved to fight to the death; so, one after 
another, as they had almost gained the summit : 


The deer lapped up the crystal liquid of the 
river—snuffed the cool breeze, and then, catch- 
ing a glimpse in the waters of the dusky figures 
flitting to and fro on the rock above, tossed high 
their antlers and darted away to the greenwood 


of the cliff, were their enemies pierced by the $ again; the bright waters danced onward beneath 
unerring shafts of the archers above, and fell; with a wild, mocking freedom, as they bent 
back lifeless amid their companions below. And } down their despairing eyes; and there, below, 
then, failing in this attempt, with half their band § sat those dark, stern warriors, grim and im- 
lying bleeding and dying among them, the sur- 3 movable. Oh, it was horrible! 

vivors closed in dark, serried ranks around the; And then Ulah, the Indian maiden, came to 
base, and with sullen silence and invincible de- 3 the brink of the precipice, and with her long, 
termination, awaited the lingering death of their } raven hair streaming like the folds of a rent 
victims on the gloomy, sterile fortress above. } banner upon the wind, bent over and pleaded 


Day after day the red sun rosé in the orient, 3 with agonizing gestures and frantic entreaties 


wheeled across the burning heavens slowly to 

the western horizon, at mid-day flinging down } 
scorching beams, and at twilight throwing long, 
lengthening shadows over water, wood, and roll- § 
ing prairie; but to those on the high cliff no 


relief came. 

Still the withering sunbeams fell upon them, 
drying up their very life-blood; still those 
gigantic shadows were flung athwart tho back- 
ground; yet deeper the appalling darkness of 
the dusky shadows creeping closer and closer 
about their hearts. They were starving! 

And there, at the very base of the rock, silent 
and immovable as the firs which shrouded them 
from the fierce sun-rays, sat that implacable 
chieftain, surrounded by his warriors. Neither 
love, mercy, or pity entered his flinty heart. 
His bitterest foe had stolen his fairest flower— 
his only child, the daughter of a race of kings 
had left his wigwam for that of the enemy. 

Vengeance upon them both—the bitter foe, the 
faithless daughter! 

White, wan, and emaciated, they wandered 
about on the beetling brow of the cliff, like 
ghosts from the far-off hunting-grounds of their 
race. Strong warriors who had not quailed in 
the direst, deadliest combat, now sunk down 
like reeds before the breath of famine. Braves 
who would have laughed in derision at the arrow 
or the scalping-knife, now felt a fiercer, keener 
pang, than poisoned shaft or merciless toma- 
hawk ever inflicted. 

With the forests all around them, where herds $ 
of deer roamed free—with the river beneath, 
where the silver trout glimmered through its’? 





to her sire, whom she saw far, far below. 

But never a tone of tenderness, a word of for- 
giveness, or a token of reconciliation, went up 
from that proud, insulted soul. He had chosen 
the Indian’s revenge! 

Day by day that doomed band thinned away, 
till at length famine alone reigned conqueror 
upon the summit of the cliff. Day by day they 
wasted; and at last all was still. No ghostly 
forms wandered feebly about—no wailing voice 
broke the silence. None of that fated band, 
save one of the besieged warriors, escaped; and 
he, descending in the shades of night to a shelv- 
ing projection still far above the river, flung 
himself down into the rushing water, where his 
faithful squaw awaited him in her light birchen 
canoe and received him as he rose. Then pad- 
dling silently down the stream, and thence to 
the shore, they darted fleetly into the dark, 
dense forest, and thus escaped to tell their tribe 
the dreadful tale. 

When all was still, and forms were no more 
seen moving about on the summit of the cliff, 
the avenged chieftain and his band ascended. 
The Indian’s wrath was appeased—his ven- 
geance had indeed been terrible. There they 
lay upon the grey rock, those wasted, skeleton- 
like warriors, all stark and stiff; and there, too, 
the Indian maiden had starved to death in the 
arms of her lover; her white face, oh, so fearful 
to look upon!—her long, streaming hair alike her 
bridal veil and shroud! 

And now, it is said, full oft by the pale moon- 
light are seen wan, ghostly figures gliding to 
and fro upon the cliff, with dark plumes floating 
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upon the night wind; and ever and anon, os ere they go afar to dwell together in the Great 
epectral forms of the Indian maiden and her } Spirits’ hunting-grounds. 

dusky werrior-lover stand upon the brink, and} And thus runs ‘The Legend of Starved 
in low, wailing voices chant their death-dirge } Rock!” 





THE MILL. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


*Twas a grey old mill on the river, 
And moss-wreaths twined o’er the eaves, 
And in Autumn the roof was covered 
With the yellow and crimson leaves, 
Which down from the shelt’ring maples 
Were flung by the coquetting breeze. 


And often of warm Summer mornings 
Ere the sun had begun to peep, 

I rode to the mill in the wagon— 
The road by the river so deep, 

And I said, “Pray, father, drive careful, 
The hill is so rocky and steep.” 


The miller was old like his grist-mill, 
And his hair was white as his meal, 
But his heart was true as the magnet— 
His honor tenacious as steel, 
And on his wrinkled old forehead 

Sat virtue’s irradiant seal! 


And he’d lift me out of the wagon 
In his arms so brawny and strong— 
And I rested my head on his shoulder, 
And fain would have rested there long, 
For it seemed to a virtue so god-like 
Could never come sorrow or wrong. 





Then I played (for the old mill was lazy) 
Abroad in the maples’ cool shade, 

And down where the rock in the river 
Wild, frolicking whirlpools made; 

And I caught at the snowy foam-chains 
Which around o’er the waters strayed. 


And sometimes I sat on the cross-beams, 
Which held up the mill’s broken floor, 
While the silver dust-clouds went floating 

* All merrily out at the door— 
The whole was a rhyme set to music— 
The music—the mill’s hollow roar. 


Hol well I remember the hopper 
here they poured in the yellow grain, 
And the spout—where ground to a powder— 
It burst on the vision again— 
And the trough where it fell, patter, patter, 
Like the dropping of Summer rain. 


But ’tis all like a beautiful phantom, 
Too lovely and happy to last, 

And ’tis shrined in the dark, hollow arches 
Of a structure gloomy and vast— 

On its door is written—a memory— 
On its windows is graven—the past. 





I BEAR WITHIN MY HEART A GEM. 


BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


I sear within my heart a gem 
So beautiful, and bright, 

My soul is white and radiant in 
The glory of its light. 

And princely nobles, aye, and kings 
Might covet this rich gem, 

For the great happiness it brings 
Is worth a diadem. 


Fair as a lily on the wave 
She dawn’d upon my sight. 

My loarded wealth of Love I gave 
As stars give to the night 

Their glory, gather’d from the day. 
My heart in silence gave 

A love that cannot pass away, 
But lives beyond the grave. 





Star-like she faded from our sight, 
With wild flowers on her breast, 
As a bird in dewy twilight 
Might fold its wings to rest. 
But I’ll join her on the morrow, 
When I rest within the tomb, 
Then why these tears of sorrow 
That an angel has gone home? 


And thus I bear the gem of Love 
That ne’er can pass away, 

Though she has gone to realms above 
To smile in perfect day; 

Our souls are one, her bliss I share, 
My life hath no dark night— 

The radiance of her glory there 
Hath fill’d my soul with light 





THE TWO CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


Oup Fancy, Mr. R——’s ‘‘cullud” cook, was 
always imposing, but she dilated, upon the 
Christmas in question, into intolerable import- 


ance over a triumph of her art. ‘Ef this dinner ° 


She emiled, nodded, and retired. John stood 
with a glowing face, hesitating at the door. 

The humbled cook was at this moment busy 
with a huge plum-pudding, which she sprinkled 


don’t beat all I’se eber cooked afore! Thar’s the! with brandy, lit, and sent to table in a blue 


turkle-soup—that haint come down on—tetched! 
Theys dipt purty deep into that air. Then 
there’s the biled! That fish and chovy sauce 
has tickled ’em, I’se be bound! I never set my 
eyes on a more splendider roast, nuther. Ef 
that turkey and ca’nb’y sauce, and them browned 
*taters, don’t make ’em move dere grinders, Lord 
knows dey’d better jine de Graymites! Now, 
you Catharine, help me up with de pudden.” 

At this moment a boy, about fourteen years 
old, knocked at the door, saying, ‘‘Mr. R—— 
bespoke these shag-barks last week.” 

‘*Dere’s the nut-boy! An’ I hain’t no time to 
crack ’em! Why didn’t you come afore, and not 
dis’pint folks that-a-way? Folks wants dere din- 
ners like Christians! How you ’spect our folks 
dessert look b’out nuts? You do dat again, and 
I'll pay you off fine!” 

The boy listened, with an amused countenance, 
to her tirade, and then said, 

“Well, pay me now. Fifty cents a peck.” 

‘*Now you’s so late, you’d better stay and 
crack ’em, and mend de mischief you’s made.” 

**I can’t, Fancy. Time is money to me. I 
was net told to have them here by dinner time, 
and it’s not my fault.” 

“Oh, go ’long for a miser! Everybody knows 
you does nothing but scrape, scrape, work, work, 
lay by, lay by, and I ’spose count up, count up! 
I'll tell Miss Lois what a dis’bligin chap you are. 
There, get out, I spects you’ll be lookin’ after 
our spoons.” 

Lois at this instant entered the kitchen, a 
pretty girl of twelve. 

“Fancy,” she said, ‘father says ‘for shame to 
be scolding so on Christmas day.’ We can hear 
you up in the dining-room! And give the boy 
a dinner before he goes.” 

He stepped forward. ‘Tell your father it is 
John West who is here, and he knows well enough 
I never accept charity—nor steal spoons. Our 
fathers were friends and partners, Miss—and 
equals.” 

“Oh, yes, I know. And father so often praises 
you, that we all like you very much.” 
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blaze. Then she turned to John West sharply. 
‘*Well, what’s wanted now?” 

‘Give me a hammer—and quickly, Fancy.” 

“Oh, you go count your money!” she mut- 
tered—but did as he desired. 

He cracked the nuts. ‘Now,” he said, ‘tell 
Miss Lois that I will do anything for her, little 
service or great service.” Then he went away. 

Half an hour afterward he was seated in his 
own farm-yard, eating his Christmas dinner in 
the sunshine to keep warm. For his mother and 
the children had gone to spend a merry day at 
his old aunts, and the house was fireless and 
empty. His feast was of bread and butter, cold 
potatoes and salt. Immediately after partaking 
of it, he resumed his work, splitting and piling 
fire-wood. 

A gay sleighing party passed—some half- 
dozen little cutters, with their fairy silver bells: 
one omnibus, with six fresh horses and deeper- 
toned music, besides several family sleighs over- 
flowing with rosy little children. They were all 
going to the large farm-house beyond, where in 
the ample hall they were to have music and 
dancing. In the kitchen they were to be treated 
to hot coffee, mince pies, doughnuts, pop-corn, 
and sundry other country dainties in an amazing 
jumble, but from which city taste could choose 
what would have a fine relish. 

As a sleigh full of boys passed John, they 
began to hoot and groan, crying, 

‘Miser! miser!”’ ‘Working on Christmas!” 
**Don’t you want a job? Scrape my pig and you 
may have the bristles. I’ll engage you—fip a 
week. Three groans for Johnny Scrape!” They 
stopped maliciously in the narrow road to taunt 
him, and at the same time a derisive laugh burst 
from a sleigh filled with young girls which was 
detained by them. John changed color. He 
dropped his hatchet, threw himself proudly up, 
looked savagely at the boys, and defiantly at 
the girls—then flushed up handsomely and grew 
enthusiastically proud as he said, 

‘Laugh away! The best of the laugh is on 
my side, for not one of you is worth half what 
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wear 


Iam. Good-for-nothings! 


ghat mine does?” 


Which of you has} a cent. 
an arm like that, or the energy to make it do} have it for a Christmas present. 
* interest. 


It is not much, at any rate. You may 
Put it out at 
I remember now that Mr. R and 


“We said you were a miser, and of course we his little daughter told me something of you. 
are not worth what you are, after saving so!” ’ Yes, yes, you shall have this quarter’s interest 


cried a girl’s shrill voice. But just as the sleigh ‘for a nest egg. 


drove on, he caught one kind look, and heard an 
earnest expostulation. Lois R ’s pretty face 


was all excitement as she said, ‘*Oh, don’t, don’t. : 


It's good John West!” 

His anger vanished. His pride also. His eyes 
grew dim as he lifted his cap, and held it off 
until the sleighs had jingled out of hearing. But 
this was not the end of his Christmas trials, 
which seemed sent to him instead of presents. 

A gentleman in a dashing sleigh drove up and 
tied his horse. Then entered the house. John 
promptly followed him. He was greeted by, 

“Well, boy, as I am passing this out-of-the- 
way place, I thought I’d better stop for my in- 
terest. Have you it ready?” 

“Not quite, sir,”” John answered, with a blush 
of shame. 

“Why not, sir,” the gentleman sharply re- 
torted. ‘*It was due a month ago.” 

“T’ve never been behind-hand before, sir. You 


have been punctually paid for two years on the 
very day. But our apples and potatoes both 
failed this year, and I can’t have your money 


made up for a month yet. Sorry, sir!” 

“An old story. If not with you, with others, 
and I can’t swallow such stuff as that. It has 
gone for beef and pies, and Christmas trees, I’ll 
be bound. I must take measures to get what I 
have a right to, if you don’t pay up atonce. Of 
course your mother has her private hoard. Out 
with that, and done with it.” 

“My mother has nothing, sir. I tell you truly 
that I have done my best to earn the interest on 
the mortgage, and I can have it ready by next 
month, but I can’t do more. I have indeed done 
my best night and day. I have worked all day 
long at the hill-farm—for Mr. Willard, then here 
tbout the place until long after dark—then per- 
haps until twelve o’clock at night doing ddd jobs 
for mother, who is very feeble. 





. ° s 
Besides, sir, } 


It is well to encourage the 
worthy poor.” 

‘“‘Thank you, sir. But I don’t want it. It shall 
be all paid by next month, every cent of it.” 

“‘Come, don’t be proud, my boy. Be thankful 
for little—it’s the way to get more.” 

‘It shall be paid, sir. I must go on piling 
that wood, sir.” He touched his cap and went 
to his work. 

The gentleman stared after him, but when he 
passed him to go to his sleigh, gave him a plea- 
sant nod, which John returned, and was again 
left alone. 

Though all who approached the boy closely, 
soon learned to respect him, he was generally 
disliked for his silence, reserve, and industry. 
He was detested by all the idle young men of 
the village, and served as wit sharpener even to 
some of his neighbors who were not ill-natured. 
It was persecution, and it proved his fine nature 
that he bore it all, without swerving from his 
prescribed line of duty. 

So a year passed. Then Mr. R—— removed 
from the neighboring city to the village in which 
John West lived, and Lois R—— was his fre- 
quent visitor, the two farms being contiguous. 

*¢Plod, plod, plod—tug, tug, tug—work, work, 
work, What’s your life good for, John West, I 
want to know?” said the merry, black-eyed, 
rosy-lipped little girl, peeping one evening over 
the gate which he was mending. She had 
been his neighbor for some months, ard their 
acquaintance now progressed rapidly. 

*“‘Good for a dollar a day, besides all kinds of 
work at home,” he answered, looking up blush- 
ing and smiling thoughtfully. 

‘*And what is a dollar-a-day to any but a 
miser, I’d like to know?” she said, impatiently. 
‘¢¢While you are young you should be gay.’ 
You can busy yourself with dollars when you 
are old. What’s the use of being such a strong, 


I've saved until the boys shout miser after me— ‘ tall fellow, if you don’t rejoice in your strength 
and the girls, even the towns-folks, sneer and} like other boys? Come, leave work for once on 
langh at me. I’ve stood it all, and though a this cool, nice evening, and go out to the foot- 
gentleman born, I’ve not hesitated to do any kind $ ball ground. I will look on from our kitchen 
of work that would turn an honest penny, so as} window, and see if you’re not the best player 
to pay what I owe, and not have true cause for} there. Come.” 


thame, But, sir, I have to say, after all, that 1} “T can't, Lois,” he said, and hammered in 


¢an’t pay.” 
“My poor fellow,” cried the gentleman, asto- 
tished and warmed, “I didn’t know that was the 


way of it. Never mind the money, I won’t take 
Vor. XXX.—24 


another nail. 

«John—do,” with entreaty and remonstrance 
in her tone. 

‘No, no,” he said, quickly. 
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“But just for me! It almost makes me ery, 
John, to see you working here. I want you to 
have a good time for once. I can’t be happy 
when I know you are so tired, and yet keeping 
on working.” 

She bent forward to look into his face—her 
own innocent countenance full of pleading, but 
he was bent over his carpentering, and only 
hung his head the more. He fitted the cross- 
piece silently, but where the nails should have 
gone, two heavy tears splashed. Lois started 
as if frightened, and in a laughing, crying voice 
said, 

“Now, John, new, John, don’t do that. I 
didn’t come here to make you do that.” 

‘*Lois,” said the boy, turning suddenly to her, 
*<you don’t know what a comfort you are to me. 
I should have given up long ago, I do believe, if 
I hadn’t known that you didn’t laugh at me or 
hate me. But what shall I do when you are 
gone. You are going to-morrow, and then who 
will ” Tears began to choke him. Lois 
seated herself beneath a snow-berry bush and 
said, 

‘John, sit down here a minute by me, I want 
to ask you something.” He did so. 

“T want you to confidé to me why you work 
so hard, and why you—save so! You know I 
would like to think well of you. Please tell me.” 

““My mother—my father left ” but he 
could not go on. His swelling heart would not 
let words come without sobs. To subdue these 
he must be silent. 

‘‘Never mind,” said his young comforter. ‘I 
believe you are all right, and I’ll never believe 
anything else.” She hesitated, playing with a 
little package—then springing up and giving it 
to him hastily, she said, ‘‘Don’t you want some- 
thing to remember me by?” and ran away as 
fast as she could. 

The boy threw himself face downward on the 
grass, and wet his coat sleeve through with his 
long-repressed tears. He kissed again and again, 
with a passion of love and grief, the folded paper, 
and when it was not at his lips kept it pressed 
to his heart. He did not open it that night. He 
felt what was in it, and knew he could not bear 
the sight without being again—‘‘a baby.” 

The next morning by daybreak he had it in 
his trembling hand, and held himself for some 
time suspended on the brink of the joy of open- 


POPPA 
3 and get lots done—I’ll open it to-night, and ig | 
¢ don’t, 1 wont. So now I’m in for it!” 

Spurred on by this resolution he went to his 
daily employment, and at sunset returned gaily 
saying, as he hurried along, ‘In five minutes 
more I shall open it, just where she sat, under 
the snow-berry. In two minutes!” 

But when he turned the corner he saw his 
mother leaning over the gate, and she received 
him complainingly as usual. 

“Johnny, make haste, and bring me some 
wood for to-morrow morning. I’ve been waiting 
ever so long for you. You shouldn’t do so!” 

When John had not given his mother the least 
excuse for ill-temper, she generally said, “He 
shouldn’t do so!”” John seldom made any reply, 
but his disappointment, and the shock of such a 
reception, just when his feelings were so excited, 
changed their current into one of unheard of bit- 
terness for him. 

‘«Why, mother,” he said, ‘‘no one is to blame 
but yourself. You need not begin to look out 
for me another night till it’s time for me to come. 
Then you won’t lose your labor.” 

The instant he had said it, his conscience over- 
whelmed him with self-reproach. 

“Dear, dear, old mother,” he said, throwing 
his arms around her neck, ‘I’m ashamed of 
myself.” 

‘‘Well, Johnny, there’s no need to be, for 4 
better son never lived; and I only stood at the 
gate to say that to you, because I’ve been so 
fretted with the children to-day.” 

John, however, punished himself severely. He 
would not open the package until the next Sun- 
day. Then, seated in jealous privacy in the 
church-yard behind the holly-trees, he unfolded 
the paper and gazed with dilating eyes upon the 
long, dark curl, which he held by the neat blue 
ribbon, and let fall to its full length. What an 
entrancing sight to him—and how rapturously 
dear little Lois was! 

And who is this boy? I can tell you, reader, 
what he is now, but not what he will be. He 
strides onward so fast, that he may not pause 
before he reaches the Presidential chair, though 
$ now his feet do not seem turned in that direction. 
* Let me tell you what he has done already, and 
— the question Lois asked him, ‘Why he 

worked and saved so?” 





; His father was an intemperate man, and left 


ing it. At last with a sigh he placed it under} his family—which had a claim upon him for at 


his suspender just over his heart, and pinned it least a respectable position in society—not only 
there securely. : destitute, but under the disgrace of his name 

“TI feel as if all the strength had gone out of } and reputation. This was John’s only inherit- 
me,” he said. ‘I don’t know how I can bring } ance—for the farm was mortgaged, nearly all 
myself to work to-day at all. But if I pluck up } the furniture sold, and even the farm implements 
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and stock, due to debtors little likely to be lenient sisters are among the best educated of our com- 
in their claims. They were those who sold liquor } munity, and he himself is our boast and pride. 

tothe besotted man. John’s mother was a shift-: But he is not married. He cannot find the 
less, complaining woman, and he had four little } darling head to which the curl belonged. He 
sisters. But his industrious and cheerful spirit, ; is a happy man—but there is one sigh in his 
despite contemptuous treatment, battled its way } heart, for since Mr. R and Lois left for Eu- 
through all difficulties. He had not only the } rope on that day long ago, he has never heard 
quality of patient endurance, but the power of } one word of them. Perhaps she had fulfilled 
self-conquest by earnest discipline. His farm is‘ her mission, to be a guardian angel to one who 


the best managed, and his house the prettiest in needed a comfort and support the world did not 


the village. It is all redeemed, of course. His} give him. 





DILIGENT AND WATCHFUL 


BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE,. 


No use is there in sighing; 

For Time is ever flying— 

And if we sit with folded hands, 
Sighing, like Grief, with sable bands, 

Within will joy be dying. 

We must be up and doing, 

Our duties here pursuing, 

And run about with willing feet, 
Thus making Life and Labor sweet, 

And joy within accruing. 

In Spring we must be sowing, 

The seeds that will be growing 
When Summer comes with wind and rain, 
Causing sweet flowers to bloom again, 

And earth’s bright beauties showing. 


In Summer we must cherish 
The flowers, lest they perish, 
And pluck the early fruits of Spring, 
And listen to the birds that sing 
Those songs that never perish. 


In Fall we must be reaping— 
Its golden harvests keeping, 
And laying up for Winter’s store, 
When we can labor thus no more, 

And frosts are o’er us creeping. 


In Winter we must treasure 
Wisdom, which gives us pleasure, 

And look beyond this scene of things 

To Heaven, from whence all comfort springs, 
And blessings without measure. 





THE DREAM. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. ROGERS. 


I wap a dream at midnight 
My false one stood beside me, 
And then my vows I plighted, 
And wish’d his bride to be; 
But from my hand that false one 
The troth-ring faithless drew 
And breaking it, a pearl-band 
Like chrystal, to me threw. 


I next went to my garden, 
To see the myrtles bright, 
That were to form a garland 
Upon my wedding night; 
And there I lost my pearl-band, 
Ah, me! it brake in twain 
Till every pearl was scattered, 
Not to be found again. 





Long sought I then, in sadness, 
My pearls again to see, 

But chang’d was all the garden— 
My myrtle rosemary. 

That vision was an omen 
To shadow forth my woe 

And useless is the dream-book, 
Or arts that sybils show. 


’Tis past! the dream has vanish'd, 
And, false one, for thy sake, 
The pearls are wept you gave me; 
Now let this sad heart break! 
For in my plot of myrtles 
The rosemary has grown, 
Poor heart! to form thy garland, 
That death may have his own. 





THE SECOND WIFE. 


BY MRS. FANNY CAMPLE. 


I was married. The final vows had been 
spoken, and I was no longer Agnes Park, but 
Agnes Fleming. I was the wife of a widower 
of thirty-eight, and the step-mother of three 
children! Not the first chosen, first beloved 
bride of a young and ardent lover, such as my 
girlish dreams had pictured; only a second wife. 

The reflection was not sweet, nevertheless, it 
was the thought with which I took my seat in 
the carriage which was to convey me to my new 
home. The short wedding-tour was ended, and 
we were “homeward bound.” A long ride was 
still before us, for the village, in which Captain 
Fleming resided, was twenty miles from the last 
railway-station; but he had caused his own car- 
riage to meet us there, so I began fully to realize 
that we were nearing home. 

The road over which we journeyed, was level 
and smooth, and for a long time wound close by 
the bank of a broad, New England river. Fields 
lay on one side, stretching far away, until they 
were skirted by low woods and hills; here and 
there a white farm-house stood, looking cheerful 
and almost gay in the afternoon sunshine. The 
whole prospect was rural and very beautiful. 

My gloom began to pass away, soothed by the 
sweet influences of the summer landscape, and 
visions of future usefulness began already to 
float through my brain. I had ample oppor- 
tunity to indulge in these day-dreams, for Cap- 
tain Fleming, tired with the long ride. was half 
asleep by the side of his new wife. I was weary 
of taking the lead in conversation, and concluded 
te leave him to his meditations, as he had left me 
to mine. After weaving for myself a very profit- 
able future, I looked, for a little, upon the past. 

Oh, that past! Mine had been no gay and 
pampered girlhood; but, looking back, I saw on 
the contrary, years of loneliness, of weariness 
and of sorrow. For four years I had watched a 
young, beautiful and gifted brother, as stricken 
with consumption, he had wasted gradually away. 
We two were orphans, the last of our race, and 
all in all to each other. 

But at last I saw him laid in the coffin, and 
all my love and hope were long buried with him. 
Not that I became sad and misanthropic. No; 
life -“ = were not dead, and looking forward 


I saw that there was yet much for me to do, 
sperhaps suffer, so I planted sweet-brier and 
i violets on Harry’s grave, and then went out to 
Sact and strive with the rest of the striving 
world. 

About a year after my brother’s death, I met 

$ Arthur Fleming. I had been so shut out from 
the world by Harry’s sickness, that I had no 
lovers, and very few friends, and I hardly be- 
lieved I could ever again feel an interest in any 
one, but Arthur Fleming’s kind, genial manner 
and delicate attentions warmed my heart toa 
new life. Unconsciously, my whole heart, all 
the more ardent for its long stillness, was given 
to this new friend. It was with bitter disap- 
pointment that I learned he had already been 
once married, for I could bear the thought of no 
rival, living or dead; yet I loved him, and when 
he asked me to become a mother to his mother- 
less children, I accepted his hand, feeling sure 
that I would win from him in time, an affection 
as deep and steadfast as my own. I knew he 
did not marry me for love. Ilis house was 
lonely, his children poorly protected, and he 
needed a wife. I had been recommended to 
him as one who would keep his house in order, 
and be a suitable companion for his children; 
after a brief acquaintance he had proposed in 
$due form; and soon it was all settled. 
i «Almost home!” exclaimed Captain Fleming, 
s rousing himself to look out of the carriage-win- 
$dow. The words sent a thrill through me, and! 
looked eagerly out, through the twilight shadows, 
to the house we were aproaching. It was large, 
:and stood at a distance from the village street, 
* and, it seemed to n:e, in rather a desolate situs- 
tion. Great trees swung their branches over the 
gateway, and as we rode between them, the wind 
made a sighing sound among the leaves. But 
the lighted, lower windows shone cheerfully ia 
the darkness, seeming by their brightness ( 
welcome me home. 

Jane Fleming, my husband’s sister, who had 
been his housckeeper since his wife's death, 
came to the door to meet us. The moment 
her cold fingers touched mine, I felt that ther? 


5 





we had entered the lighted parlor, and I bal 
scrutinized her face, I was sure of it. Without 








would be no sympathy between us; and when 
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aword she stood beside me while I took off my { recess; and a locked piano was by the opposite 
bonnet and gloves, she carried them away, then $ 3 wall. I asked little May, who had kept close by 
as silently walked into the room again, leading $ me all the morning, why this was so. 

the three children. I feel now the chill of her ‘*Aunt Jane does not like music,” she said, 
presence upon me. ‘cand she keeps the book-case locked, because 

The three ran into their father’s arms and em-$ she says we must not read books until we are 
braced him affectionately, and as he caressed $ older.” 
them in return, I perceived that there was a “‘And why is the furniture all covered?” 
fountain of warmth in his heart, which, could I “The parlor is scarcely ever opened,” an- 
reach it, would be enough to shield me from }swered May. ‘Aunt Jane wants to keep it 
cold and darkness forever. This show of pas- 3 nice.” 
sionate fondness made me glad, and going to his ‘‘Well, May,” I said, *‘go now and ask aunt 
side, I tried to win the notice of the children to $ Jane for the key to the book-case. I want to 
myself. see the books.” 

“It is your new mother,” said he. ‘She has She ran quickly, and returned followed by 
came to take care of you when I am gone to sea} Miss Jane, who delivered up the key to me with 
again. Ellen and May, go to your mother.” a dubious kind of grace. 

May, a pretty, blue-eyed child of ten, came **T hope you will lock the book-case when you 
shyly toward me, and kissed my cheek; but} have examined the books, ma’am,” said she. ‘I 
Ellen, the eldest, merely gave me her hand. 3 don’t allow the children to spend their time in 
Ellen seemed to have imbibed something of her 3} light reading. 
aunt’s icy manner, for she sat aloof and watched ‘*What are they now reading?” I asked. 
me coldly. The little boy now lifted his head ‘They learn their lessons,” she replied, 
from his father’s shoulder, and, seeing that May ; shortly. 
stood by me unharmed, ventured to approach me. She disappeared, and I opened the book-case, 

“Come to me, Harry!” said Miss Fleming, with § which I found to contain a most excellent selec- 
a frown. tion of books. The best poets, the best his- 


Was his name Harry? I caught him to my $ torians, the best novelists and biographers were 
arms and held him closely, so that he could not} there, making a library, small, but of rich 
escape to his jealous aunt, and I thought in my value. It was the first really pleasant thing 





secret heart that I would make him like the}I had found in my new home, and I sat an 
Harry I had lost. In an instant, the feeling that} hour or two, glancing over one volume after 
I was a stranger had vanished, my heart had another, and re-arranging them on the shelves. 
warmed so toward the little one whose auburn : Suddenly Miss Jane locked in, and in a mo- 
head nestled in my arms. My husband looked } ment her face was pale with indignation, for 
pleased, and smiled, giving his sister a gratified } there sat little May on the carpet, buried in a 
look, and I observed the shadow of a smile on < charming old English annual. Miss Jane took 
her lips, but it faded again as she glanced at} ; two steps forward, and snatching the book out 
Ellen. When the clock struck nine, Miss Jane ; of the child’s hand threw it on the table, then 
rose and led the children to their chambers. I led her by the shoulder out of the room. I was 
bade them good-night as they went out, but I 3 mute with amazement at this rough government 
noticed that Ellen made no answer. Sat first; then I sprung up and would have fol- 
The next morning, I made a business of $ lowed her, had not the fear of an outbreak re- 
going over the house, and examining its conve- $ strained me. 
tiences. The first step upon the broad, gloomy’ ‘Selfish creature!” I exclaimed, “you are 
staircase chilled me; but when, after visiting} trying to make these children like yourself; 
every room, I sat down in the parlor again. 1{ ruining them for all good or happiness in life. 
Was almost discouraged. Such a dreary, disor- ; In Ellen’s sullenness and coldness I see the 
dered house I never saw. In ev ery chamber the } fruit of your labor. Was Arthur Fleming blind 
curtains hung over the windows like shrouds, ’ when he left his children in your keeping?” 
and the air was cold and damp as a dungeon. ; I saw no more of the children until dinner, 
There was dust on the walls, on the windows, when by questioning I learned that they had 
and the furniture; there was gloom in every } been studying all the morning with Miss Flem- 
corner. The parlor, which might have been a} ing. I informed her that I should sit with them 
delightful room, seemed like a sepulchre. The \in the afternoon, as I wished to see what pro- 
furniture, as well as the pictures, were covered ‘ gress they were making. The look with which 
With canvass; a locked book-case stood in a she received this announcement, plainly indi- 
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ented that I should be an unwelcome listener to } 


her lessons, and for a few moments my heart 


to do with the children, but leave them to her, 
since she was so jealous of them. But my better 
spirit prevailed over me. ‘They are mine now,” 
I thought, ‘for I am their father’s wife, and all 
his are mine. Their interest must be mine, 
whatever difficulties I find in the way. I have 
come here of my free will, and nothing shall now 
deter me from doing my duty.” 

After dinner, Miss Jane and the children re- 
paired immediately to the chamber which was 
used as a school-room. Ina few minutes I fol- 
lowed them and quietly took a seat at the desk. 
She was drilling them in arithmetic, sending 
one after another to the blackboard and talking 
all the time in a loud, petulant tone. 

‘Ellen! if you make such awkward figures 
I'll put you back to the beginning of the book. 
May, will you stand straight or be sent to bed? 
Decide now!” 

‘*T cannot understand this sum, aunt Jane,” 
sighed May. 

«Sit down then until you can.” 

**Do you not explain what they cannot under- 
stand?” I asked. 

** All that is necessary,” 


she replied. 
could understand her sums if she attended to 
me.”’ 


“May 


An hour passed, during which May silently 
hung her head over her slate and played with 
her pencil, Miss Jane offering no explanation; 
Harry alternately counted, with his fingers, the 
buttons on his jacket and marks of a knife upon 
his desk; Ellen, whose strong mind received 
knowledge almost intuitively, studied her lesson 
quietly and without difficulty. Presently she 
gave her book to her aunt and recited her lesson 
perfectly. 

“Very well, Ellen!” said Miss Jane. ‘You 
may go into the garden and have your recess.” 


ere. 





weaaae 


Seeing that Harry was crying, I went to him 


in his corner. 
so failed me, perplexed by her contemptuous } 
glances, that I half determined to have nothing ; 


‘Go away!” he sobbed, when I laid my hand 
on his head. “Go away, you are not my 
mother.” 

I made no reply to this, but asked him why 
he cried. 

**Recause I am tired,” he answered, “and 
you and aunt Jane won’t let me sit down.” 

“‘T and aunt Jane, Harry?” 

“Yes,” he sobbed out. ‘Aunt Jane says you 
are come here to live always, and will make me 
mind you, and make my father hate me,” and 
the poor child cried as if his heart would break. 
I looked around, but Jane was on the opposite 
side of the room, scolding May, and had not 
heard. 

“Tt is not true, Harry,” I whispered, 
love you and want you to love me. 
love me, darling?” 

But he only thrust out his little hand sullenly 
and turned his face away from me. Jane now 
came forward, and I turned from the child 
with a sigh of disappointment. ‘But I will be 
patient,” I said to myself, ‘‘they have long been 
taught to fear and dread me; I cannot at once 
make them love me.” 

The next morning Captain Fleming left fors 
six months’ voyage in his new barque, the May 
Fleming. His parting with the children was 
most tender and affectionate, even tearful; with 
me it was kind. After he was gone, I stole up 
to my room and spent the morning in bitter 
weeping and sadness. What would become of 
me if I should fail in trying to make myself be- 
loved by his children, if their hearts were irre- 
vocably steeled against me! Would not his own 
grow gradually colder and colder toward me? 
Fearful prospect! an unloved wife, a hated step- 
mother! 


“ly 
Won’t you 


Il. 
I nearp a soft tap at my door, and little May 
entered. She too had been crying, and when 


‘*Do they not have a recess together?” I in- } she saw traces of tears on my face, she came 


quired, with astonishment, not pleased with the 
idea of solitary, mirthless exercise. 


**Not unless they learn their lessons equally } 


well,” she answered. 
boy is going to sleep! 
Henry, until you are awake.” 

Harry colored scarlet and went to the corner, 
rubbing his eyes. I felt disgusted at the total 


“Harry! if I live, the 


Stand in the corner, } 
‘ 


gently up to me and crept into my lap. 

“Do you love father, too?” she asked, in her 
frank, simple manner. 

“Yes, darling, I love him,” I answered, ‘and 
I want to love you all and be loved by you. Now 
he is gone, I am very sad and lonely. Will you 
not love me, May?” 

The child kissed me gravely, but did not reply 


lack of system, order and justice, which pre- ; to the question. 


vailed in this mock school. 


I was growing } 


“Aunt Jane sent me to call you to dinner,” 


frightened at the work before me, fearful that she said, slipping from my arms. 


Jane Fleming had sown more tares than my } 


weak hands could ever root out. 


When we had finished this lonely meal, and 
the children and Jane had gone up stairs to the 
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afternoon lessons, I visited one or two rooms 
which had attracted my observation the day be- 
fore. One was the attic chamber, where I had 
noticed a heap of old packages which I wished 
to examine. In one corner stood a pile of old 
pictures, some soiled, some with broken frames, 
put which on examination I found worthy to be 
rubbed up and newly framed. One especially 
yon my admiration. It was a portrait of a 
young and beautiful woman. The soft auburn 
hair and hazel eyes were very lovely, and the 
features, though not expressive of any great 
energy or depth of character, were faultlessly 
regular. 

I heard some one passing in the hall, and 
opened the door to ask some questions about 
these pictures. It was Ellen. 

“Are you busy, Ellen?” I asked. ‘If not, I 
wish you would come here a moment.” 

Ellen looked surprised, but followed me with- 
out any reply. 

“I want to know something about these pic- 
tures. Some of them are very fine, and it seems 
to me strange that they should hang here out of 
sight.” 

“They got injured,” said Ellen; ‘‘and aunt 
Jane did not have time to get them mended.” 

“Here is a beautiful landscape,” I said. ‘See 
the warm, sunny tint of the water, and the fields 
look almost as if the grass was growing there.” 

I knew by the quick dilating of Ellen's hazel 
eyes, as she looked at the picture, that she could 


appreciate its excellence, and I regretted that : 


she had been so long debarred the privilege of 
cultivating her naturally artistic taste. I re- 
solved to help her make up the lost time. 

“Now here is one in which I am still more in- 
terested,” I said, taking up the portrait. ‘‘Who 
is this, Ellen?” 

Ellen started, and then the color rushed to her 
cheeks as she answered in a low voice, “It is my 
mother.’’ 

I had suspected as much. The resemblance 


was striking between the pictured face and little 
Harry. 


“Is this the way that you preserve your 
mother’s portrait?” I asked. 

“Aunt Jane put it away before——” 

“Before J came, Ellen?” 

“Yes,” was the brief reply. 

“Well, I shall take better care of it in future. 
Tam not come to stand between you and your 


mother, Ellen. I wish you to love and honor 
her memory above all others. I shall try to 
make you wiser and happier than ever, instead 
of gloomy and sad.” 

There was a slight quiver about Ellen’s firm 





lip as she turned and left the room. I began to 
feel encouraged. That evening I had a fire made 
in the parlor, the piano was unlocked, and I took 
my music from my trunks. In the “gloaming,” 
before there was any light in the room, save that 
of the tremulous firelight, I sat down to play. 
They were all there; Jane knitting in a corner, 
and the children seated silently about the fire. 

I found the piano an excellent instrument, and 
after playing a lively waltz, which drew a sigh 
from the depths of Miss Jane’s bosom, and a 
shout of delight from my little Harry, I began 
to sing. It was an old, plaintive Scotch song 
that I chose; sometliing to touch and melt the 
heart. 

May and Harry were standing one on each 
side of me when I ended, and their glowing faces 
expressed their delight. 

‘“‘T like that,” said Harry. ‘I wish aunt Jane 
wouldn’t keep the piano locked, so nobody can 
touch it.” 

A loud, warning cough from his amiable aunt 
made him shrink a little closer tome. ‘Do sing 
another, please!” whispered May, and I sung 
Goethe’s Miller and the Brook, that wild, merry 
old song. 


“What do I say of a murmur! 
That can murmur be, 
’Tis the water nymphs that are singing 


”™ 


Their roundelays under me! 

May was in ecstasies. 
me to play?” she asked. 
so happy!” 

“May!” said Jane, sternly, but the little girl 
did not heed it; her faith in her aunt was fast 
decreasing. 

*T will, certainly, if you wish it,’ I replied. 
‘*Both Ellen and you may take lessons as soon 
as you please to begin. I do not wish you to be 
confined wholly to arithmetic.” 

I turned from the piano and sat by the fire, 
after having lighted the astral lamp. May and 
Harry were dancing about in the middle of the 
room, and even Ellen smiled at their playful 
rudeness. Jane, seeing that they took no heed 
of her dreary coughs and sighs, rose and left the 
room. I took quick advantage of her absence. 

Going to the book-case I selected an interest- 
ing volume, and sat down with it near the lamp. 
«‘You have heard of Joan of Arc, have you not, 
Ellen?” I asked. 

“IT do not remember that I have,” she an- 
swered. ‘*Who was she?” 

“Her story is a very wonderful one; I will 
read it if you would like to hear it,” I answered. 
“Ts it true?” cried Harry, leaving his play. 

**Yes, Harry, it happened many years ago in 
France. Shall I read it?” 


“Oh, will you learn 
“It would make me 
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Harry and May were already eager to hear it, 
and Ellen looked interested, though she said 
nothing. I took Harry in my lap and began to 
read the strange, thrilling story. All listened 
with the deepest attention. 

By-and-bye Ellen interrupted me, saying, 


«Tf you are tired, let me read awhile, mother.” : 


I was tired, and gave it up to her gladly—she 
had called me mother! 

At nine, Jane came and called them to bed. 
**No—no, aunty, we’ll come as soon as we find 
out what became of poor Joan,” cried May— 
«shall we stay, mother?” 

‘*Let them stay a little longer,” I said to Miss 
Jane. The door closed and Ellen proceeded with 
the story. 

“Sing us one little song!”’ said May, when the 
story was ended. I complied willingly, and sung 
‘«Let us love one another.” When I had finished, 
May sprung up and gave me a good night kiss, 
Harry followed her example. 

**T want one more,” I said, turning to Ellen, 
and with a grave smile she kissed me and bade 
me good night. That night my pillow was 
haunted with happy dreams. 

Much of the ensuing week was spent in re- 
arranging the rooms, in order to give them a 
more cheerful appearance. I took down the 
portrait of the first Mrs. Fleming from its garret 
corner, and hung it over the mantel in the par- 
lor. I re-framed the beautiful landscape, and 
it adorned a little room opening from the back 
parlor, which had been used as a spare bed- 
room, but which I converted into a miniature 
library. I went with the children into the fields 
to hunt for early May flowers, with which to fill 
the vases and make the rooms bright and fra- 
grant. 

May took her first music lesson, and was 
already promising to sing ‘‘Let us love one 





‘“‘Mrs. Fleming, you cannot expect me to stay 
here content, when I see you daily undoing with 
all your might what I have been laboring so 
hard to accomplish. These girls were growing 
up in my care, discreet, sober and reasonable, 
I shut out the vanities and follies of the world 
from their knowledge, I reared them in prudence 
and soberness. But Arthur Fleming must bring 
a strange wife here, who in two short weeks, 
could by her wily softness of manner, win their 
foolish young hearts away from their tried friend, 
and fill their heads with vanity. I will not stay 
where I and my teachings are objects of con- 
tempt. I leave you to your painting and playing, 
your singing and bouquet-making. I am not pen- 
niless as you probably suppoee. I have still a 
home to go to, now that I am driven thanklessly 
from this one.” 

My eyes filled with tears at these scornful 
words. The children looked wonderingly at me 
and at her. 

Don’t go, aunty! 
to go,” 
maker. 

‘*T don’t know who drives you from here,” said 
Ellen, sarcasticatly. 

“Jane, I wish you to stay with us,” I said. 
“It is right that I, Captain Fleming’s wife, 
should be a mother to his children, and take 
their care and education into my own hands. 
I mean to make them happy in their home, in 
their studies, and to fit them for good and useful 
lives. You can help me in this work, and I will 
be your friend. Will you stay, Jane?” 

“No, Mrs. Fleming. I will not stay where I 
am a mere cipher. But, children, I do not desert 
you. If you are ever fatherless, or in trouble, I 
will come to you, and you shall have your home 
with me again.” 

The stage-coach, which Jane had secretly or- 


Mother doesn’t want you 


whispered May, the sweet little peace- 


another,” on Christmas-day, at which time her $ dered to call for her, now rattled up to the door; 


father would be home. 


scended from her cold heights of reserve, as to} her arms, she took her seat in it. 


Ellen had so far de-% and with her green band-box clasped closely in 


She gave 


ask me to learn her crayon-drawing; and I was; nod of freezing dignity to me, a farewell of com- 


astonished at the artist-talent she already ex- 
hibited. 

One morning, when TI had been about a fort- 
night with them, Jane came to the breakfast 
table in her travelling-dress. We were all sur- 
prised, I most of all, for I had hoped that the 
happiness of the children would win her kind- 
ness also; but I was mistaken. ‘Where are you 
going, aunty?’ asked May, her blue eyes ex- 
panding with astonishment. Miss Jane deigned 





passionate affection to the children, and then the 
coach drove away. 
I was alone with home, children and peace. 


IIl. 


Six months passed rapidly, and how plea- 
santly, my vivid recollection of them testifies. 
As the village-schools were extremely poor, and 
I was fully competent to teach the children my- 
self, I spent three hours of every morning in 


no answer, but ate her breakfast in unbroken study with them. Two afternoons in a week I 


silence, then turning to me, announced her de- 
cision. 


s 


devoted to May’s music and Ellen’s drawing; 00 
the other afternoons they were free to practise 
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at home, or to visit their village friends, and 
receive visits in return. Our evenings were 
spent in reading; and in the three months of 
that summer, they gained more intelligence than 
in years before. Their interest in knowledge 
was aroused, and whatever they read was made 
a subject of free and cheerful conversation, thus 
fixing important facts in their memories and 
training their minds to habits of active thought. 
Ellen adorned the walls of our sitting-room and 
little library with several very fine crayon pic- 
tures, and May added to our evening readings 
the charm of her sweet singing. 

At Christmas time we expected Captain Flem- 
ing. With what a glad pride I looked upon my 
happy group, and thought of the gratitude he 
would feel, when he saw their improvement and 
witnessed their affection for myself. I looked 
forward with a beating heart to the meeting. 

It was a fortnight before Christmas, and we 
were already deeply engaged in preparation for 
the merry season. Green boughs, with which to 


decorate the rooms, were being made into fes- 
toons and garlands, and, in a sly corner, the 
Christmas-tree was waiting its hour of triumph. 
Ellen was hurrying to finish a picture of Santa- 
Claus, to hang over the Christmas-tree, and May 


was practising incessantly, ‘‘Let us love one 
another,” at the piano-forte, while little Harry 
entered with even greater zeal, if possible, into 
the preparations for the festivities. Seated in 
his little chair, which, with show of secresy, 
was turned with its back to the room, he was 
working with his jack-knife on a present for 
“mother,” which from occasional glances, I 
judged would be a little wooden vessel. 

It was afternoon, and Ellen and I had been 
discussing the propriety of inviting some friends 
to enjoy our Christmas Eve with us. We were 
now in daily expectation of Captain Fleming, 
and every sound of sleigh-bells made us rush to 
the window. 

“Father is come!” cried Ellen, as the sound 
of bells, instead of passing, ceased at our door, 
and we simultaneously sprang up and ran to the 
window. There indeed stood the expected coach, 
but who was that old lady, with a green band- 
box held tightly in her arms, now bundling out 
of the coach-door, sending sharp glances up at 
the windows, while the coachman took down her 
trunks? 

“It is aunt Jane!” said Ellen, with a long 
sigh of disappointment, and she looked into my 
face inquiringly. 

“It is too bad, too bad!” said May, half 
crying, ‘‘for her to come and spoil all, just as 
we were to have such a merry Christmas.” 


‘Well, meet her kindly and give her wel- 
come,” I said, and by that time the hall-door 
had opened, and Jane Fleming stood in the 
midst of us, receiving our greetings with a 
kind of grim smile. The girls divested her of 
all her many shawls and cloaks and furs, and 
Harry drew a rocking-chair for her close to the 
fire. 

As she warmed her feet at the grate, she 
looked around her with a singular expression 
of pity, mixed with triumph. 

“TI have kept my promise, children,” she said. 
I told you if anything happened, I would come 
to you.” 

I started from my seat, and a shudder of ter- 
rible forebodings passed through me, as I remem- 
bered the promise to which she referred. ‘Jane! 
Jane Fleming, what do you mean?” I cried. 

She wiped the corners of her eyes with her 
handkerchief. Then she said, 

“Ah! It is as I thought. You see that I, 
living on the sea-shore as I do, get news some 
days in advance of you. I said to myself, when 
I heard it, that it would be printed in your 
weekly paper and you would not get it before 
to-morrow. So I thought I had better step into 
the stage and ride down to prepare your minds, 
Poor children! Poor children!” 

‘¢What is it?” said Ellen, grasping her aunt’s 
wrist with a kind of nervous fierceness. This 
suspense was growing intolerable. Jane fixed 
her eyes steadily on Ellen’s countenance and an- 
swered slowly, 

“Last week, in the great storm, the May 
Fleming was wrecked” 

A low cry escaped May’s lips. ‘ Jane!” I 

$ gasped, **my husband—where is he?” 
: She looked at me composedly. ‘The May 
’ Fleming was wrecked and sunk. Save the mate 
and one sailor, who floated two days on a broken 
plank, every soul was lost.” 

I could utter neither cry nor moan, so stun- 
ning was this terrible news. I only looked into 
$the faces of my children, who gathered about 
$me, indulging their wild sorrow in pitiful cries. 
Ellen only, after a brief time, seemed to com- 
prehend my bewildering anguish. She put her 
young, strong arms about me, and led me, un- 
resisting, to my chamber—there, watched by her 
alone, I lay silent and motionless all day long. 

But my brain was busy. ‘Is it to this, an 
untimely death,” I thought, ‘‘that all I love are 
fated to come? My heart was wrapt in my 
beautiful Henry, and he laid down to die in the 
glory of his youth. My love rose out of his 
grave and gathered itself, strong as life, about 
my husband; and now, in so little .while, he is 
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gone also. Was it for this that I gave my mind, ‘Our mother has the best claim on us, aunt 
my heart, my soul to his children, only that they } Jane, and until she sends us we will never leave 
should look up to me with their pitiful faces and} her. More than a mother she has been to us, 
cry, ‘we are orphans!’ Where was he, when we, } and we have never been so happy as in this past 
his wife and his children, were making Christ- half year. We love her better than all other 
mas garlands? We were singing and weaving } friends, and now that our father is gone, we will 
the holly and cedar by the warm firelight, while ; not leave her alone.” 

he, now struggling, now fainting and sinking, § My heart thrilled with gratitude that I could 
was smothered in the horrible waves!” $not utter. I could only give my noble Ellen 9 

Such thoughts as these filled my brain with ‘look of thankfulness, and say, 
ecaseless horror; and all day I lay as one be- 3 **T will be as faithful to you as you have been 
numbed. But suddenly, as it grew dark, and 3 to me, Ellen.” 

Ellen brought a lamp into my chamber, I was} Hush!” said May, starting from her seat. 
struck by her settled expression of woe. I had} ‘*What was that sound?” She went to the win- 
forgotten that I was not the only sufferer. That $ dow and looked out. ‘It was only the wind,” 
thought gave me strength. I rose, took her by } she added, and sat down by me again. 

the hand, and went down to the other children. Jane shot indignant glances at the children. 
I gathered them about me, and we all wept to- § “I little thought when I came here to work and 
gether. Then, and not till then, did I feel that wear myself for you, that you would so soon 
I could speak to them of comfort. desert me for a stranger.” 

The next morning our paper came, and its long Aunt Jane!” said Ellen, quickly, “‘remem- 
account of the wreck confirmed the sad tidings. } ber it is our mother of whom you speak; our 
Days passed—slowly, tearfully. I was beginning } second mother to whom we owe so much.” 
to realize that we, of late such a joyful group, Miss Fleming rocked hard, but was silent. 
were now “the widow and the fatherless.” “TI do hear a footstep,” said May, and again 


It was evening, and we all sat in the little} she peeped from the window, but all was dark 
library. The doo~ of the parlor behind us was} and silent. My heart ached with weary dissen- 


ajar, but there was no light in there; only one} sion, and I made a last attempt at peace. 
lamp burned on the piana-forte, which had been “Sister Jane—you shake your head, but you 
moved into the little room. were his sister, and must, therefore, be mine— 
Harry lay in my arms asleep, his soft curls 3 for his sake I forgive you for the many attempts 
falling over his forehead and half veiling his} you have made to turn my children’s hearts 
fresh, fair face. Ellen and May, one on each } against me; but forever after let there be silence 
side of me, sat at work on mourning dresses; 3 on this theme. I am no stranger in this house, 
Jane, too, in the corner was sewing black thibet. $ but hold a mother’s place to the children my 
How different our labor from that with which we } beloved husband left in my care. For them 
had expected to usher in the Christmas Eve! henceforth, and for them only, I shall live and 
By-and-bye Ellen looked up with an anxious} labor. I have thus far tried to do them good, 
expression. ‘Mother, are we poor?” she said. } and they themselves bear witness to my success. 
I was glad that I could answer in the nega- § Trust them to me, and let there be no more hard- 
tive. ‘*But,” I added, ‘*we know not how soon $ ness between us—for his sake.” 
we may be. This great misfortune has taught Jane Fleming rocked a moment harder than 
us that nothing is sure. We must not lean idly } ever, then burst into tears. She wept a few 
on what we possess, but prepare ourselves for $ moments and her heart was softened. 
labor, if need be. To-morrow, I wish you all to ** Agnes, forgive me!” she said, to my asto- 
begin again your studies.” nishment and joy. ‘You think me heartless, 
Jane dropped her needle and thread. ‘I but indeed I am not, though I have been harsh. 
thought it was understood that the children ; It was my love for my brother and his children 
should go home with me,” she said. ‘Perhaps ¢ that made me wickedly jealous of you. But I 
you think I am poor and helpless; but you are $ am nowa mourner with you and them. For his 
mistaken. On the contrary, I am probably better $ sake, forgive me!” 
able than you to take care of the children.” There was a moment of silent, pleased sur- 
This announcement startled me; but there was 3 prise, and then I clasped her hand warmly and 
no need. May threw her arms around my neck $ called her sister. Ellen gravely stooped down 
and whispered, ‘‘J will not leave you, mother,” and kissed her, and little May, rejoiced, sprung 
while Ellen, her fine eyes glowing with excite- 3 to the piana-forte and sung with her whole heart, 
ment, answered quietly and firmly, «Let us love one another.” 
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As she ceased and turned her smiling face ; 
toward us, there was a sound behind, a quick } 
footstep toward the hall, the door was flung 
open, and —— 

Had one risen from the dead? ; 

“My wife, my children, my blessed Agnes!” ; 
said Captain Fleming, his voice hoarse with} 
emotion, and before we could utter a word of 
welcome or surprise, we were all clasped in his 
strong, living arms. The rapture of that hour 
who would seek to pourtray! 

“Forgive me, Agnes, for playing the listener,” 
he said. ‘It was not premeditated, but as I 
came in I heard your voices, and could not but 
pause a moment before surprising you. How 


can I ever thank you, how repay you for your 
love to my children and to me!” 

These ‘words and many more fell from his lips 
as he clasped me again with warm affection. 
was repaid for all my labor, all my sorrow. 

Then followed questions, explanations, words 
of joy and welcome. His good vessel indeed had 


I3 





been lost in the fearful storm, but the account 
of the loss of men had been exaggerated in the 
excitement of the news. Many were lost, but 
not all. There were other homes of mourning 
made glad that night as well as mine. 

And what a merry, joyful Christmas we had! 
How the Christmas tree sparkled under its many 
tapers, loaded not only with the gifts of the chil- 
dren to each other, but with more costly presents 
to me and to them from their delighted father! 
How proudly did Ellen lead her father to the 
pictures her industry had wrought, and say in 
answer to his surprise, ‘‘Mother taught me”’— 
how sweetly did little May sing her favorite 
song, and throwing her arms about her smiling 
father’s neck, say also, ‘‘ Mother taught me.” 

Very sacred and full of peculiar trial is the 
position of the second wife, where the children 
of a buried mother claim her care and love, but 
if with a true heart and zeal she enters into the 
work before her, rich is her reward and its plea- 
sure endures forever, 





THE SHADOWLESS STREAM. 


BY PHILA EARLE. 


Between me and the sunny past 
Is lying a fair stream, 

And buds of hope in drooping sprays 
Along its banks are seen: 

4nd though its waves are fair and smooth, 
And with sweet music glide, 

I ne’er can cross or linger more 
Upon the other side; 

Or lie among the sweet-breathed flowers 
And hear them whisper low, 

Or linger by the smiling waves 
Which dimple over so. 


The flowers bloom, and zephyrs float 
The sweetest fragrance by, 

And richer blossoms on my path 
This side the streamlet lie; 

Yet to those other timid ones 
With half-closed, dewy eyes, 

I backward turn, and see them yet 
Blue as the Summer skies, 

I crossed an arching bridge of flowers 
Which had the rainbow’s gleam 

The bridge is gone—the gleam is left— 
And I’m this side the stream. 





Beyond the stream my girl-life lies 
So beautiful and bright, 

With all its rosy-tinted hopes, 
_And all its sunny light; 

Where fancy wove, with fingers fair, 
A garland fresh and sweet, 





And op’ning buds like shining pearls 
Were scattered at my feet; 

And girlhood’s glorious dreamings seemed 
As if an angel’s eyes 

Had looked upon them with a smile 
From out the sunlit skies, 


T’ve passed to early womanhood, 
From girlhood’s dreamy days; 

And now on active, useful life 
I’ve fixed my earnest gaze, 

A dearer, holier love is mine 
Than any of my dreams; 

An earnestness there is in life 
Which ne’er in fancy seems, 

And well I know a purer light 
Is lingering ’round me now 

And falls with holy radiance 
Upon my upturned brow. 


I look not backward, with regret, 
The future lies before 

With all its wealth of hope and Jove, 
A misty dream no more. 

I pine not for those golden dreams 
Of sunny days agone, 

Or that my feet, from those bright paths, 
So gently are withdrawn. 

My pathway is a pleasant one, 
And Heav’n smiles bright above; 

For perfect trust and faith are mine, 
And never changing love. 





AUNT HAPZIBAH 


AND THE SPIRITS. 


BY MISS CAROLINE E. FAIRFIELD. 


October 7th. 

You know, Mag, when I first came up to this 
poky old place, 1 promised to advise you from 
time to time of my experiences. Well, I am 
going to be as good as my word. 

Wildfire Hall is a queer place; but on the 
whole, I rather like it. It is an ancient, half- 
tumble down old mansion, and they say has been 
in the family since before the Revolution; and 
there are a great many immense elms and but- 
tonwoods around it, which I suppose have stood 
just where they do now for these hundreds of 
years. You see it is just the place for ghost- 
seeing—but I must not anticipate. 

Uncle Deacon Wildfire is a tall, thin theolo- 
gical-looking individual, who always dresses in 
a black suit, and wears a white neckcloth, with 
a face as long as the moral law any time, but 
on Sundays and “preparation” days as long as 
the law and the testimony both. And yet he 


is a good man, and fond of a joke too in his 
quiet way. 

How in the world he came to have such a 
daughter as Kate, and such a son as Allan, I 
can’t imagine. I don’t think aunt Wildfire could 
have been just a fitting person for a deacon’s wife. 

But I forgot that I hadn’t told you anything 


about aunt Hapzibah yet. You see, she is uncle 
Job’s half sister, and since aunt’s death she has 
taken charge of the household, because Kate 
won’t be housekeeper any way. She is a real 


cross old maid, the straightest, thinnest, severest- $ 
3 sick.” 
«‘Law, child,” she said, with her usual groan 


‘looking individual it was ever my lot to see. She 
drinks strong tea, and goes to sewing-societies, 
and talks solemnly through her nose; and yet 


of itself in that time we'd give it up. So we all 
sat there, quiet as could be, till I began to trem- 
$ ble, and the tears came in Kate’s eyes, when all 
Sat once the table began to move, and it went 
faster and faster, and spun round and round; 
and we were all frightened most to death; and 
ran out of the room as hard as we could go, and 
shut the door upon the table just as it was eom- 
ing through the doorway after us. 

Well, as you may think, we were all a good 
deal frightened; but Al laughed at us, and said 
it was electricity, and if he only had a battery, 
he’d show us a great deal stranger things than 
that; and as it was getting late, he thought we'd 
better go home. 

‘«Now, Lizzie,” said Kate, as we were walking 
along, ‘‘don’t you say a woid about this in 
father’s presence, for he’ll be very angry about 
it; and as for aunt Hap, she would set us down 
as hopeless cases at once if she knew it.” 

*¢Yes,” said Al, ‘but I’ll bet a hat, Lizzie, 
that you can’t keep the secret if you try; you'll 
be sure to let the cat out at some unguarded mo- 
ment.” 

**No, indeed,” said I, as earnestly as possible, 
and I felt it too. ‘‘It is very saucy in you, Al, 
to insinuate such a thing. I’m quite as close 
mouthed as you are, any time.” 

Well, when we got home, we found aunt Hap 
sitting up in the dining-room, taking red peppa 
tea for a cold. 

“Why, aunty,” said Al, “I hope you ain’t 





when anything ails her; ‘‘you know I ain’t never 


she is continually scolding and fretting, and gos- 3 well, and I’ve been dreadful low-spirited for a 


siping and prying into other people’s business, 
in the most provoking way in the world. 
The funniest thing happened, the other day, 


S week or two; it’s enough to make a body down 
sick abed to see the way you young folks carry 
3 On, & settin’ up nights and a frolicin’; gals didn’t 


that ever you heard in all your life. You see, ; use to act so when I was young. It affects my 
Allan and Kate and I, had been down to Squire } sperets amazingly to see my brother’s children, 
Peter’s, (everybody is a squire or a deacon or a ‘ and he a deacon, settin’ such an example.” 
captain here) to spend the evening; and they I went into the hall to lay away my things, 
fell to talking about the spirit-rappings, so we } and didn’t hear Al’s reply, but as I came back I 
got up a circle amongst ourselves. We sat and ; heard aunt Hap say, 
sat, and sat, for almost fifteen minutes, and by-; ‘*Sperets, Al, I am astonished at you; you 
and-by Frank gave the table a shove, just in} know I hain’t no faith in sperets; and besides, I 
sport; but Ellie Peter’s told him to be still and } think it’s a sin to make use of em. What would 
wait just five minutes more, and if it didn’t move { your father say to such language, sir!” 
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Of course I thought Al had been telling about ; 


aunt Hap. ‘I’ve heard ’em say they give three 


the spirits, and considered that I had a right to } raps for yes.” 


be angry. 

“There, ) told you so,” said I, **I knew 
you’d tell aunt Hap that we had been to see the 
spirits. Never talk to me about keeping a secret 
again.” 

“ What!” said aunt Hap, “have you been to 
see the sperets? Marcy to us, I thought I smelt 
brimstone when you came in. I’m amazed that 
young people brought up as you have been, the 
children of a deacon, should countenance such 
things.” 

By this time Al was laughing ready to kill 
himself. ‘Bravo, Lil,” said he, ‘‘you have done 
it now. I was only telling aunt Hap she had 
better take a horn of brandy for her cold. I 
hadn’t said a word about the spirits.” 

Of course I felt flat enough. Aunt Hap broke 
o again. ‘Pretty doin’s these, goin’ to see 
sperets, children that’s been brought up as you 
have; knew the whole catechism before you was 
four years old, both on ye.” 

“Oh! but aunt Hap,” said Al, wickedly, “you 
ought to have seen what we did to-night. The 
spirits say a great many edifying things. Why 
they do say that everybody has got a spiritual 
partner, somewhere, either in this world or the 
next, and that those that don’t marry here, will 
find their companion in ‘another sphere,’ as they 
say.” 

“Pretty stuff for sperets to be a telling’. That 
shows, to my mind, that they are from Satan, for 
don’t the Bible say that in heaven ‘they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels.’ ” 

Aunt Hap pretended to be very angry, but we 
could all see she was pleased with the idea of a 
“spiritual partner,” for she is terribly cut up to 
think she has never married. She talks about 
the girls now-a-days terribly, and is just as hate- 
ful to the young men as she can be. 

That night, about twelve o’clock, I happened 
to wake up, and I heard something in aunt Hap’s 
room like somebody talking; so I woke Kate, and 
we both listened. We couldn’t either of us make 
out what it was; so we got up very quietly and 
opened her door a little crack and took a peep. 

There sat aunt Hapzibah, straight up in bed, 
with her great ruffled night-cap on, and an old 
shawl around her shoulders, staring with her 
eyes as big as saucers at the foot of the bed. 
Pretty soon we heard a noise like somebody rap- 
ping with a little stick upon the footboard. 

“Ts it the spirits?” asked aunt Hap. 

“Rap, rap, rap,” came the answer. 

“That means ‘yes,’ I suppose,” soliloquized 





The rapping continued. 

“Ts it my father?’’ she asked. 

*‘Rap, rap.” 

“That is no,” said aunt Hap, to herself. 

“Ts it my mother?” 

“Rap, rap.” 

‘Is it any of my brothers or sisters?” 

‘Rap, rap.” 

There was a pause, during which aunt Hap 
seemed gathering all her powers for some tre- 
mendous effort. At last she interrogated, 

“Js it my speretual partner ?” 

‘Rap, rap, rap.” 

“Oh! Lordy mercy,” ejaculated aunt Hap, 
‘“‘who’d ever have thought that my husband, 
that is to be, was a dead man; why I’m e’en 
amost as good as a widder.” 

‘‘Rap, rap, rap, rap,” continued the spirits. 

«*Can you tell me your name?” asked aunt Hap. 

‘“‘Rap, rap.” 

A pause. 

“Rap, rap, rap, rap.” 

“Well,” says aunt Hap, ‘I’m very glad to see 
you, no, to hear you. I’m very glad you've 
come, but I think you’d better go away now, for 
you see I ain’t quite clear in my mind that it’s 
proper for you to come here into my room at this 
time o’ night. I ain’t used to havin’ men around 
in my room, and it kinder flustrates me.” 

With that I thought Kate and I should have 
died. We stuffed our handkerchiefs into our 
mouths, and held our breath till we almost burst 
a blood vessel, but if we had laughed I don’t be- 
lieve aunt Hap would have heard us, she was so 
intent upon listening for her “‘speretual partner.” 

‘Rap, rap, rap, rap,” went the noise all the 
time, a succession of little fire explosions, like a 
pack of fairy fire-crackers going off. 

“I know what it is,’ whispered Kate. ‘Do 
you see? She has left her window at the foot of 
the bed open by mistake, and the stiff paper cur- 
tain keeps rattling, that’s all.” 

‘Surely enough,” said I. ‘Well, if this isn’t 
ajoke. Itis a pity Al can’t enjoy it with us.” 

‘‘Never mind, we’ll tell him in the morning,” 
replied Kate, ‘and how he will laugh.” 

“Don’t say a word that will lead her to mis- 
trust anything,” said Al, when we told him, ‘but 
be sure to have the window open and the curtain 
down again to-night, and I’ll manage to see the 
sport myself.” 

You may believe Kate and I didn’t sleep much 
that night, but wrapped in good warm shawls, 
we stood listening at aunt Hap’s door. By-and- 
bye the old window curtain began to rattle. 
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“Rap, rap, rap.” 

** Are you here?” said aunt Hap. 

**Rap, rap, rap.” 

“I’m afraid it ain’t proper for you to come} 
nights so. I think you’d better come in the day ; 
time.” 8 

No reply. 

“Did I ever know you in the flesh?” 

**Rap, rap, rap.” 

‘Was your first name John?” 

**Rap, rap.” 

‘*Was it George?” 

“Rap, rap.” 

‘Was it James?” 

‘Rap, rap, rap.” 

**Oh! deary me, I do believe it’s Jim Larned. } 
I thought when he married Sarah Casswell he'd : 
better a’ had me.” 

**Rap, rap, rap.” 

‘*Mrs. Larned always did set herself up above 
me. I wonder what she’d say now if she knew 
her husband, that’s dead, and that she’s a wearin’ } 
mournin’ for, was my speritual pardner, and : 
come to see me every night?” 

Just at this instant the door which opens 
into the hall softly unclosed, and a tall, white 
figure, indistinctly seen in the dim starlight, 
came stealthily into the room. 

**Oh! marcy to us,” said aunt Hapzibah, ‘if 
he hain’t come his own self.” She screamed 
and drew herself nervously up into the far cor- 
ner of the bed, and cried, ‘*Go out o’ here, Jim 
Larned, marcy to us. I always knew it was all 
of Satan. Coming into a poor, lone woman’s 
chamber this time o’ nig!it; go away, I tell you; 
you ain’t my speritual parJner, and you needn’t } 
pertend you be, go aw-a-y!”’ 

By this time the figure had reached the side 
of her bed, and stretching out its long, bony } 
arm, laid it upon aunt Hap’s shoulder. This 3 
was more than spinster flesh and blood could } 








bear; and hitting the unfortunate ghost of 
“Jim” a knock which came near laying him 
his length upon the floor, she jumped from the 
bed and rushed past him into our room. 

Kate and I were, as you may imagine, in con- 
vulsions of laughter; and Al, who couldn’t stand 
it any longer, threw the ghostly robes off from 
his head and shoulders, and to aunt Hap’s horror 
and amazement, rushed into the room ina per- 
fect paroxysm of mirth. 

While we were yet rolling and screaming, and 
aunt Hap was venting her ire upon our unfortu- 
nate heads, the door opened, and uncle Wild- 
fire, who had been awakened by the tumult, 
entered. 

‘What is the matter ?”’ he inquired, anxiously. 
“Ts the house on fire?” But one look around 
the room convinced him that the immediate dan- 
ger to his household was rather from the fire of 
aunt Hap’s wrath, than from any material ele- 
ment, 

‘*T tell you what it is, Job Wildfire,” said the 
irate spinster, ‘‘these children are possessed of 
Satan, and I won’t stay in the house with them 
another night. Pretty goings on for a deacon’s 
family.” 

*‘ Aunt Hap has been holding a ‘circle,’”’ said 
Al, ‘with the window curtain for a ‘medium,’ 
and she has met with some astounding revela- 
tions.” 

As for Kate and me, we couldn’t say a word 
for laughing. It didn’t take uncle long to under- 
stand the whole thing, and then he gave Al s 
scolding and sent him to his room, and told us 
to go to bed and let him hear no more such dis 
turbances: but he couldn’t keep his face straight 
while he said it. As for aunt Hap, she hasn’t 
spoken pleasantly since that night; and the 
least allusion to ‘Jim Larned” or the * spirits,” 
makes her groan and take on *‘awful” about the 
degenerate habits of young people now-a-days. 





“THE DAYS 


GONE BY.” 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


How fair and beautiful they seem, 
The days, the days gone by, 
Their licht is resting on us yet, 
Like star-gleams from the sky; 
Their memories come thronging ’round, 
As fancies in a dream, 
Or mist-shapes, that, at eventide, 
Sail down upon the stream. 





We ever-4ove to wander back 
To childhood’s sunny hours, 
When earth seemed all so beautiful, 
Our life-path filled with flowers ; 
Out from their lone sepulchral halls 
A thousand fancies start, 
Then, like the hues of sunset skies, 
The fleeting dreams depart. 





“A STITCH IN 


TIME.” 


BY ELLEN ASHTON 


‘‘My dear,” said Mr. Percival, as he took his 
hat, after breakfast, preparatory to going out, 
“T see the hall-paper is loose here: suppose you 
have a little paste made, to repair it, before it 
gets worse. ‘A stitch in time saves nine,’ as 
the proverb says.” 

“Yes, my dear,” was the reply; and Mr. Per- 
cival, giving his wife a kiss, departed for his 
store. 

At dinner time, however, he noticed that the 
loose bit of wall-paper had not yet been pasted 
up; nor was it even at night; nor yet the next 
day. A week passed, and meanwhile the paper 
had got looser and looser, till quite a large strip 
hung down from the wall. His business was 
always exacting, and particularly so at this sea- 
son of the year, so that he had to leave the house 
the minute breakfast was over; and when he 
returned at night he was too tired to do any 
thing: hence his own inability to mend the wall. 
Mrs. Percival, on her part, had plenty of time, 
but was procrastinating. Every day she re- 
solved to attend to the loose paper before night; 
but somehow the day passed without her doing 
it. The right moment, in fact, never came; she 
was always putting off the task, to use her pet 
phrase, ‘‘till by-and-bye.” At last, the patience 
of her husband got exhausted; and he sent a 
paper-hanger to do what, if taken in time, a 
house servant could have done in five minutes. 


It was not long after this that the beef-steak, 3 


at breakfast, was shockingly burned. The cook 
Was a new one, and Mrs. Percival having ex- 
postulated with her, was answered in quite an 
insolent tone. 

“You should not have permitted that,” quietly 
said her husband, when they were alone again. 
“She'll remember it, the next time you find fault 
with her; and be twice as insolent. I always 
check the very first symptom of insubordination 
I see in aclerk. ‘A stitch in time saves nine,’ 
my dear.” 

‘But I do hate to be always finding fault.” 

“Then speak decisively, at first.” 

“It looks so cross, to begin scolding a new 
girl.” 

“Then you must expect your servants to take 
advantage of you. The girl knew she had been 
careless, and, if you had promptly rebuked her 


, impertinence, would either have gone at once, 
$in which case it would have been a good rid- 
dance, because an insolent servant is not worth 
having in the long run, or she would have seen 
that you were not to be trifled with, and would 
have made up her mind to be both careful and 
respectful in future. 

It happened as Mr. Percival had predicted. 
The cook, discovering the weak point of her 
mistress’ character, grew more self-willed and 
saucy, so that at last it became, practically, a 
question whether she or Mrs. Percival should 
rule. One day, the husband, coming home to 
} dinner, found his wife cooking it herself, Sally 
< having left, about an hour before, after having 
been grossly impertinent. 

Many weeks had not passed, before Mrs. Per- 
$ cival, at the breakfast-table, said to the eldest 
3 of the children, 

‘“‘Now do hurry, James, and eat, or you'll be 
3 late at school. Come, that’s a dear boy.” 

’  «There’s nothing here fit to eat,” angrily said 
the child. ‘How can I go to school, when you 

: starve me, this way?” 

’ The father looked significantly at his wife, but 

she gave him an imploring glance, so he went on 





3 with his breakfast in silence. By dint of coax- 
Sing, and having a dish prepared expressly for 


him, the lad was finally got off to school. Mr. 
$ Percival lingered, purposely, behind. 

“This will never do, my dear,” he said, seri- 
ously, when the door had closed behind James. 
“You are letting that boy talk to you just as he 
chooses; and the end will be permanent disobe- 
dience. You ought to have punished him, the 
very first time he replied to you in such a way: 
and you should begin now.” 

‘OP! but I dislike punishing him. Id rather 
try persuasion.” 

‘Persuasion won’t do with every child. It 
’ answers with Lizzy; but fails, as you see, with 
’ James. I don’t say you should whip him; but 
some kind of punishment is certainly necessary. 
He never answers me go, although I have never 
yet punished him; but he sees, with the quick 
insight of all children, that I’m not to be trifled 
‘ with, and that I will punish him, if he don’t obey.” 
3 «But he won’t do it again.” 

“He'll do it again, and again, and nd again; 
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and every time worse than before. The only 
way is to stop it at once. ‘A stitch in time 
saves nine,’ you know.” 

But that love of present ease; which was at 
the bottom of Mrs. Percival’s procrastination, 
and which made her over indulgent to children 
and servants, because she disliked controversy, 
was not to be overcome. The result was that 
James soon grew entirely beyond her control. 
When she was alone at home, he was master. 





tal 
When his father came in, however, he was a dif- 
ferent being; for Mr. Percival made the lad, 
whenever he was by, be respectful and obedient 
Yet the boy’s character was seriously damaged, 
for hypocrisy was added to his other faults. 

Years have passed. Mrs. Percival is the same 
easy, selfish, procrastinating soul as ever; and 
her husband’s happiness and fortune suffer in 
consequence still. She will never learn that “a 
STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” 





OH, LET 


ME LIVE TO DO SOME GOOD. 


BY W. S. GAFFNEY. 


Oh, let me live to do some good; 
To battle for the right; 

To walk the straight and narrow path, 
All worldly care despise: 

To touch that human harp, whose chords 
Are allied with the sky; 

To act in mercy, truth, and love, 
Nor living, fear to die! 


Oh, let me sound the gentle strain 
Of pure, unsullied love; 

To move some sorrow-stricken soul 
To place his trust above; 

To breathe into some dying ear 
A hope that never dies; 

To fill some fearful, trembling heart, 
With Heavenly harmonies, 








Oh, let me course my pilgrimage 
With measured step, and slow; 

And follow Jesus through the flesh, 
And bear His load of woe! 

To act, that my example may 
Prove virtue not in vain; 

That some poor brother, sinking down, 
May e’en take heart again. 


Oh, let me live to do some good; 
To battle for the Truth; 

To pour Religion’s living strain 
Into the earth of youth: 

To bear with all that God may send, 
And drink the chalice dry! 

To act with saints of every age, 
Nor living, fear to die! 





THE HEART IS A GARDEN. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Tue heart is a garden where bright flowers 
are springing, 

The flowers of affection, of rapture, 
and joy, 

Rare fragrance around life’s rough pathway 
e’er flinging; 

Let all our best moments their 
culture employ. 


Root out all the tares and the rank 
weeds upspringing, 

Which scatter their seeds where the 
fairest flowers bloom, 

And cull the rich vine that hangs 
heavily clinging, 

To some frail miasma deep-shadowed 
in gloom. 





With care and with caution this 
garden attending, 

Where showers of kindness and gentleness 
fall, = 

The desire of kind words and bright 
smiles ever blending 

Will nournish the buds, and the blossoms, 
and all. 


But never let anger, suspicion, 
unkindness 

Take root in this garden of beautiful 
flowers, 

If you do, you will surely repent of 
your blindness. 

And mourn o’er your folly in life’s 
darkest hours. 
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THE LOVER’S MISTAKE. 
BY CLARA MORETON. 


“Painful indeed is it to be misunderstood and undervalued by those we love. But this, too, in our life, 
nust we learn to bear without a murmur, for it is a tale often repeated.”—-LoNGrEeLLow. 


Maset Woop was not beautiful; still, there , arrange for him better than he could devise. So 
were many who thought her very attractive. ; Mabel made no confidants, save her father and 
Her features were irregular; but she had lovely ! mother; and things went on as usual, only that 
brown eyes, and full red lips, which you could not } she was distant, even cold to her affianced lover, 
look at without longing to kiss. Then she had ; in the presence of others; but when they were 
sweet, Winning manners, and so graceful a car- } alone—then Ernest received a recompense for all 
riage, that it was no wonder that she was often } the penance he underwent on such occasions. As 
preferred to other girls, who though boasting far } Mabel went more and more in society, the num- 
more beauty, were wanting in these essentials. | ber of her admirers increased proportionately ; 
True, Mrs. Winslow, who was a neighbor, often } ; and even though Ernest Arnold well knew how 
shook her head and said that she could not im- very dearly she loved him, he could not banish 
agine what the young men saw in Mabel Wood ; entirely from his heart, all anxieties concerning 
to admire; but nevertheless, they admired on, 3 her constancy. Amongst the few whom she 
while the pretty but insipid faces of Mrs. Wins- } had designated with the title of “cousin,” was 
low’s daughters, failed to receive the admiration ; one, whose figure, face and address were well 
which their mother considered would have been calculated to create fears in Ernest Arnold’s 


vorthily bestowed upon them. 3 breast. Henry Ross, tall, symmetrically shaped, 


Mabel was no flirt, but she did love attention; } noble-looking, was no mean rival; and to crown 
there was no disputing that. She conferred upon , all, rumor began to associate their names to- 
three or four of her most devoted lovers the; gether. It was not to be wondered at, for in the 
title of ‘‘cousin,” and they used their cousinly ; afternoon promenade, and at the evening amuse- 
privilege to the fullest extent. But one amongst } ments, they were often seen in company. Night 
them was not satisfied with this relationship; { after night Ernest met him at Mabel’s residence, 
he even refused the nearer title of ‘‘brother;’’ ; until he began to place credence in the reports 
and so assiduously did he lay claim for the pro- 3 that he heard. Sometimes, he was on the eve 
motion that he desired, that Mabel was at length, 3 of telling Mabel of his annoyances, but then, 
fain to exalt him to the place in her affections, ; when alone, her sweet smiles and the clear, 
which heretofore, had remained unoccupied. 3 trustful glances of her bonnie brown eyes, dis- 
Willingly, for him, would she now have re-$armed all suspicious fears, and made him feel 
nounced society, dissolved all cousinly relation- {himself a very villain to have harbored one 
ships, and when the hour arrived for him to? distrustful thought concerning her. So time 
say, “with all my worldly goods I thee endow,” $ passed on, and ‘‘cousin” Harry, as Mabel called 
the would have submissively, and without mur-$ him, growing more and more assiduous in his 
nuring, left her luxurious home, and gone with $ attentions, Mr. Wood at length came to the con- 
him, fully satisfied with the ‘‘one calico gownd 3 clusion that it was time to interfere. 

4 year,” which Mrs, Partington defines, is the} ‘‘Mabel,” he said, following his daughter to 
literal meaning of that figurative passage of the } her chamber, one night upon retiring. ‘Mabel, 
marriage ritual. But Ernest Arnold was unfor- $I think you do wrong to encourage young Ross 
tunately so situated, that he could not make his $ so, when you are engaged.” 

engagement public. An uncle, who had brought Mabel broke out into her musical laugh. 

him up, and with whom he still resided, highly ‘«Encourage! why, papa, we think the world 
disproved of long engagements, or of youthful} and all of each other; but not a bit such kind 
Marriages; and as he had promised Ernest} of love as—as——” she hesitated and blushed, 
that he should be his heir, the young man felt } then continued with more sobriety, ‘you under- 
it would be more politic not to run the risk { stand, papa; if we were the only people in the 
of offending his relative, by @ premature dis-? world we wouldn’t care to marry each other. 
closure, which fortune or accident might in time * It's just cousinly love—Platonic love, you know.” 

Vow. XXX.—25 876 
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“Platonic fiddlestick! you don’t know the 
meaning of the word, my child; never talk 
about things that you don’t understand. I 
say young Ross is in love with you; and I feel 
it to be my duty to tell him how things stand, 
unless you will save me the trouble.” 

‘Oh, papa!” and now Mabel’s cheeks were 
burning red. ‘‘Oh, papa! how you would mor- 
tify me! Why, Harry Ross has never breathed 
a word of love to me, in his life—he has no 
sister, and he loves to come here, for we have 
been friends a long, long time. Oh, papa, don’t 
do such a foolish thing.” 

Mr. Wood shook his head. 

Now, just think how it would sound,” con- 
tinued Mabel, ‘‘you may be sure that we should 
never hear the end of it, for it would be too 
good a joke not to be repeated. If you tell 
Harry Ross that I am engaged you might just 
as well say, ‘Mr. Ross, you come here so often, 
that it is quite evident that you desire to marry 
my daughter, and, therefore, [ consider it to be 
my duty to inform you that her hand is promised 
to another.’ (Only think, how ridiculous!” 

“Well, well, have it your own way,” said Mr. 
Wood, emphatically nodding his head, ‘‘but I 
warn you that you'll see I am right some day; 
and I never want a daughter of mine to lower 
herself or her sex, in the eyes of any man, by 
encouraging addresses which she would not ac- 
cept. Good night, my child, God bless you, 
good night.” 

Mr. Wood kissed his daughter, and left her to 
her thoughts. She sat a long time that night, 
reviewing everything that bore upon the subject 
uppermost in her mind. She was far from being 
convinced that her father was right; still, the 
reflections which his words of warning had oc- 
casioned, kept her from feeling as much at ease 
as formerly, when next she was thrown with 
Harry Ross. He on the contrary, gained more 
self-possession when he found her wanting in it, 
and the opportunity which he had long been 
watching for, he did not suffer to escape. He 
drew his chair nearer to her, and fixing his elo- 
quent eyes upon hers, with a look which she had 
never before seen in them; with strong, earnest 
worde, he told her of all his love. She sprang 
aside from the arm with which he sought to en- 
circle her, and hiding her face from sight, wept 
bitterly. 

“‘What does this mean, Mabel?” he cried. 
“Tt cannot be that I have offended you—you 
whom I love better than life—whom——” 

“No! no! oh, no, Harry! don’t say such 
words!” she exclaimed, vehemently. ‘I will 
not—I cannot hear them!” 





He looked at her in amazement. One hand 
pressed tightly over her eyes, and the other 
gesturing him away from her. 

“Mabel, for my sake, if you love me, tell me 
what is the matter with you. Do your parents 
oppese me?” Still she repulsed him. “Why 
will you not listen to me?” he continued. 

She lifted her head, which she had bowed 
down in the humiliation which had come upon 
her. She made a brave effort to subdue her 
emotion, and at length she answered with forced 
calmness. 

“T will tell you why. Because it pains me 
more than you can dream of to hear you say 
that you love me in such a way. However much 
you may grow to despise me, oh, Harry, promise 
me that you will believe me when I tell you that 
until this hour, I never dreamed that I was more 
to you than a sister.” 

“T do not understand you, Mabel. What if 
you never did? You know it now, but very 
faintly, for in a life-time I could not disclose all 
I feel for you. But you shall listen to me, 
Mabel,” he said, as she made an effort to silence 
the words that were flowing like a torrent that 
has been long pent up. ‘You shail listen to me. 
If I seemed cold to you, it was because the fires 
were so deep beneath the surface of my life. I 
had not a thought—not even a dream of which 
you were not the sole burden. My whole life 
went out toward you from the moment that I 
first beheld you, and if I put a curb upon my 
looks and tones, it was that I might wait until I 
was sure that I had won your heart—that there 
was no shadow of a doubt but that it was my 
own. I have waited patiently, my own Mabel, 
and I have my reward.” 

As he spoke, he drew her unresisted to his 
breast. <A figure darkened the doorway for % 
moment, and vanished as noiselessly and sud- 
denly as it appeared. 

‘‘What! so weak, my darling. Have I fright- 
ened my darling?” Tenderly he lifted the head 
that had fallen from his close embrace; but when 
he saw the closed eyes, the deathly pale face, he 
cried out in terror, to a servant who was passing, 
‘bring water! bring water! your mistress has 
fainted!” 

When the members of the household came 
hurrying in, Mabel was sitting up, still pale, but 
perfectly colleeted. She had released herself 
from Harry Ross’ eousinly hold, and was quite 
unconscious of the embrace, which some one who 
had come and gone, had been cognizant of. The 
servant, who had let in and out the visitor, and 
to whom Harry Ross had called for assistance, 
either forgot, or had received instructions to 
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deliver neither name nor card; for certainly, he 
never mentioned who it was that had come and 
gone 80 noiselessly. At length the bustle attend- 
st upon so unusual a circumstance as Mabel’s 
fiinting, died out, and again they were left to 
themselves. 

Harry might have seen how little he had to 
hope in the sadness of her half averted eyes, 
and the grieved quiver of her beautiful lips; 
bat too confident in his own powers, he persisted 
in misunderstanding all her emotions. 

“I cannot comprehend you, Mabel. Why 
should it distress you to have me tell you that 
Ilove you?—surely, you must have known it 
for a long, long time.”” He spoke very gently, 
and essayed to take her hand within his own. 

“Indeed, indeed, I did not know that you loved 
me,” she gasped. ‘‘Oh, what will you think of 
me, when I tell you I am engaged—that I have 
been engaged ever since last summer. I would 
have told you before if I had dreamed that you 
cared for me, Harry; but I thought you only 
had a friendship for me as I have for you; and 
for the present, I was obliged to keep my engage- 
ment a secret.” 

His eyes were bent full upon hers, which were 
no longer turned away, but raised beseechingly 
tohis. He seemed reading her very sdul. 

“Engaged!” he’ repeated, in a tone that 
seemed to indicate that it was past belief. 
His head whirled around, and it was no won- 
der that he sought to steady it by leaning his 
elbow upon the table, and supporting his head 
with his hand. He closed his eyes, and tried 
resolutely to collect his thoughts which had so 
suddenly been confused. When he had overcome 
the first stunning effects of the blow he looked 
around him. Mabel had drawn nearer, and now 
said, ““Won’t you forgive me, Harry? won’t you 
forgive me, and say that you believe me, when I 
tell you that I have never had a thought of 
firting with you?” 

He answered coldly, almost haughtily. «It 
is a difficult thing for me to do: although, I 
must exonerate you from showing any triumph 
over my bitter humiliation. Perhaps, it is but 
4 just punishment for my blind confidence; but 
will you give me the satisfaction of knowing 
vho is my rival? I promise to keep the secret 
you have kept so well.” He could not control 
the sarcasm of his tone. 

Mabel was pained by it, but her generous 
heart did not suffer her to notice it, and she 
mswered frankly ‘You have won the right to 
know. It is Ernest Arnold.” 

“Ernest Arnold!” For a moment, Harry Ross 


es won into forgetfulness of his great disap- 





pointment by his exceeding surprise. ‘Ernest 
Arnold! Of all others, the very last that I should 
have guessed. Why, Mabel, I have thought time 
and again that were I in Arnold’s place, I would 
never come into the house—you have treated him 
so coolly—even slightingly. I am sure it has 
not been vanity that has led me to imagine that 
you showed more pleasure in my society than in 
his; but like all the rest of your sex, Mabel ad 

‘‘Hush, hush; you shall not think less of my 
sex, because of my thoughtlessness. You shall 
read my heart, and see if my error has not been 
a natural one. Now go back with me to the hour 
when you begged me to think of you as a cousin, 
and to call upon you as such, when I needed your 
services. Well, I accepted the offer in all sin- 
cerity; and from that hour to this, when have 
you ever revealed to me the least desire to claim 
any nearer relationship? Would it not under the 
circumstances, have been vanity on my part even 
to have imagined such a possibility? Let me say, 
that if I kept the secret of my engagement well, 
you kept the secret of your love for me even 
better, if it were possible. I acknowledge that 
you are right in reproaching me for showing 
a preference for your society; and you must 
forgive me if I pain you in the explanation 
which necessarily follows: but imagine yourself 
a young girl, who loves for the first time, and 
ask your own heart if you would not feel a 
timidity in approaching the object of that love 
in the presence of others, which would prevent 
the cordiality of manner that you would yield 
to one, to whom you were more indifferent.” 
Mabel paused, looking wistfully in his face, for 
a lenient answer. 

He could not be severe—she looked so earnest 
and so true. Besides, he censured himself even 
more than he did her, now that he looked dis- 
passionately back upon the past. Yet, with his 
keen sense of disappointment fresh in his breast, 
he could not summon magnanimity enough to tell 
her so. 

Mabel sighed heavily. 


“T would give the 

world if only I could convince you—if only I 

could hear you say, ‘we will be friends still.’” 
‘And you shall hear me say it; for we will be 


friends. But, Mabel, one thing you must pro- 
mise me; you must suffer me to come here for 
the present as frequently as heretofore; you 
must appear in public with me as often. Let 
the breaking off of our intimacy be so gradual 
that it will give less cause for remark. Ah, I 
have been a fool—you need not shake your head, 
for you would say so too, if you knew how con- 
fidently I had spoken to my family of my hopes 
concerning you. My married brother warned 
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me, but I was too self-sufficient to profit by it. 
Confound it; he has a wife, and of course knows 
a@ woman’s ways better. Thereafter, if a woman 
smiles upon me, I shall understand what it 
means; and if she avoids me, I shall at once 
conclude that she is in love with me.” 

**T am glad that you even make a jest of it so 
soon,” said Mabel, half laughing, and yet a little 
nettled nevertheless. 

**It will be a bitter jest for me for many a 
long day,” he answered, rising to leave. ‘But 
it will be a good lesson. You remember Burns’ 
lines Miss Mabel, 

‘Tho’ crosses and losses 
Be lessons right severe, 
There’s wit there ye’ll get there 
Ye’ll find no other where.’” 

** Miss Mabel!” she echoed, sorrowfully, ‘I 
see how it will be. I have heard it said that a 
Woman can never retain as a friend ” she 
paused and blushed as she met her companion’s 
eyes. 

Harry Ross finished the sentence for her. 
*«<Can never retain as a friend the man she 
has rejected as a lover.’ Is that what you would 
say? Well, I will show you how much truth 
there is in that. Good night, Mabel, if you will 
still suffer me to call you so; I believe that what 
has this night passed between us has given you 
much pain and notriumph. It has only served 
to increase my admiration for you; and I have 
the satisfaction of feeling that I have not wasted 
my love upon an unworthy object.” 

‘*Thank you; oh, I thank you from my heart 
for saying this. I was so afraid that by my 
thoughtlessness I had forfeited your esteem. 
Good night; I am no true prophet if you do not 
live to find some one far better suited to you than 
I am; and whose love will cause you to forget the 
hour that now seems so unfortunate to you.” 

**Never, never. I shall mever find another 
Mabel.” 

With one long pressure of her hand, and a 
look that Mabel never forgot, he left her. The 
door closed upon him; and Mabel, with her 
generous, tender heart, touched to the quick 
with pity, flung herself across the sofa where 
she had been sitting, and wept as if his pain and 
his disappointment had been all her own. 

Some days passed away, during which Mabel 
saw nor heard nothing of Harry Ross or Ernest 
Arnold. She grew restless and ill at ease: but 
principally on account of the absence of her 
lover. What could it mean? She wearied her- 
self with conjecture. 

One morning at the breakfast-table, her father 
rallied her for her loss of appetite. 





*“*Mabei is losing her beaux as well as her 
appetite,” exclaimed Celia, her younger sister, 

‘Truly; I have not seen Ross here lately, [ 
predicted his fate—eh, Mabel, I wasn’t so far 
out of the way—was 1?” 

Her face, all suffused with blushes, answered 
for her. 

‘And now I think of it, Ernest has not been 
here as often either. Nothing wrong there, I 
hope. Let me see, your mother told me some- 
thing about your having fainted away one night 
when we were out. My own anxieties in busi- 
ness matters prevented my laying much stress 
upon it, or even giving it a second thought.” 

‘That was nothing,’’ answered Mabel, con- 
fusedly, ‘I had not been feeling well all day, 
and had scarcely eaten a mouthful, and I had 
taken a long walk; and besides, I don’t think 
that I quite fainted—I felt giddy and sick, and 
lost myself just for a moment; but it was all 
over directly.” 

** Was Ernest with you?” asked Mr. Wood; at 
the same time casting a scrutinizing glance at 
his daughter. 

‘No, sir,”’ said Mabel, quietly. 

‘But Harry Ross was,” interposed Celia, 
‘‘and she did faint quite away, for he had her 
tight in ‘his arms, Judy says, when she got 
there, and her face was white as death; but 
then it didn’t last, or they would have sent 
right off for us and for the doctor.” 

Mr. Wood said nothing more, but after break- 
fast he called Mabel into his library. 

‘*Mabel, my child, you must give me your 
confidence. Something has gone wrong. What 
is it? Ihave had business troubles of my own, 
or I should have noticed your looks sooner.” 

Mabel, weak and flurried, pressed her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes and cried outright. 

“T hope that I am wrong, Mabel; but I fear 
that you may have mistaken your own heart; 
and that, after all, you have discovered that you 
have been too hasty in your engagement with 
Ernest, and that——” 

«Oh, father!” There was a world of reproach 
in the tone of her voice. ‘Oh, father!” she re- 
peated, ‘‘how can you think so meanly of me?— 
how little you understand me!” 

‘Well, well; I am glad to be mistaken; but 
what is the matter ?” 

“JT do not know; indeed I do not. You were 
right about Harry Ross, and I was worried to 
death that it should have been so; and as if that 
was not enough trouble, Ernest has never beet 
near me since I found it out; never written me 
a line, or sent me a word of explanation 98 to 
the cause of his absence; and I have no 1des 
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what is the matter. He was to have come that 
very evening, you know I staid at home on pur- 
pose to see him, but he never came.” 

“Well, that is strange. Perhaps—but no, 
Ross could never be guilty of so mean a thing. 
I'll go and see Ernest, and find out what is to 
pay. When did you see Harry Ross last ?” 

“Not since that evening. He made me pro- 
nise that I would permit him to visit me as fre- 
quently as before, and go out with him as often; 
but he has never once made an attempt to see 
mesince. I do not understand that, either.” 

“But Ido. He miscalculated his own strength 
when he exacted the promise, and I respect him 
for not holding you to it. If in his sober mo- 
ments he had, I should have questioned his 
notives. But then this has nothing to do with 
Ernest. I will see him this morning if he is in 
the city. In any event you must not fret your- 
self. I do not like to see my blithe Mabel look 
to pale and jaded.” 


It was a feeble attempt at a smile which Mabel } as herself. 








for—no more discounts to be obtained—no more 
suspense as to his hazardous operations. The 
firm of Wood & Co. were bankrupt. Out of the 
wreck he had saved nothing but his henor. His 
invalid wife became more helpless than ever 
under the blow. Celia shed some futile tears 
over the loss of the mansion and the elegant 
luxuries that it afforded; but Mabel, she rose 
triumphant over all, sustaining and cheering her 
father; ministering to the wants of her mother 
as much as lay in her power; and encouraging 
Celia to hope for better days, and to find happi- 
ness in the execution of the duties that lay 
nearest to her. 

Some months rolled away. Mrs. Winslow had 
not suffered the failure of the Woods, and the 
desertion of Mabel’s two most attentive beaux, 
to remain only a nine days’ talk in her circle. 

“I always used to wonder what the young 
men saw in her so very attractive,” she re- 
marked to a friend who was as fond of gossip 
‘“‘Now she flirted desperately with 


made in answer. She picked up the morning’s : young Ross—you would have thought they were 
paper and listlessly glanced over its contents. {engaged to have seen them together; but the 
Suddenly her breath came and went quickly, all } very moment that Mr. Wood’s losses got out it 
color fled from her face, and trembling from : was all over. One of the servants told me that 
head to foot, she read over and over the para-}he actually never set foot in the house after- 


graph that had attracted her attention. Con- 
spicuous amongst the names of those who had 
sailed the day before for Havre, was that of 
Ernest Arnold. Without speaking, she laid her 
finger upon the line and showed it to her father. 

“The rascal! I could shoot him! Mabel don’t 
give the fellow a thought. He has jilted you. I 
never half liked the secrecy that he enforced 
concerning your engagement; he was too calcu- 
lating: and now, at the first rumor of my losses, 
he flies like the dastard that heis. All in keep- 
ing!” 

“Father, you are doing Ernest injustice—in- 
deed you are. We both of us agreed that it was 
better to keep our engagement secret; and the 
losses that you speak of, he surely never could 
have known, when this is the first time I have 
heard them mentioned. No, no, depend upon it, 
there is other cause.” 

Mr. Wood shook his head, and went out to his 
business, which so occupied him for a few suc- 
ceeding days, that he. was scarcely able to see 
his family, except for brief moments at meal 
times. Mabel read his great anxieties in his 
countenance, and made brave efforts to be cheer- 
ful that she might not add one care to his mind. 
Qne day he came into dinner, looking more like 
himself than he had done of late. The wearing 
‘gony was over; the crisis had come and gone. 
There was no longer any more loans to negotiate 
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ward. Just so it was with Butler Arnold’s 
nephew—they were most as much together; and 
though she wasn’t by all accounts so free with 
him, I think she was the fondest of him by far. 
She used to look so happy and quiet-like when 
they were sitting together in church or any 
where. ‘Still-water runs deep’ is my proverb. 
There was many another though that she did 
flirt with—always somebody after her; but now 
she finds a change.” 

“Yes, she has learned what her attractions 
are, I guess. She is teaching music in Mr. 
Bedell’s family—a kind of governess, I believe. 
Do your girls visit her?” 

‘They have called once—just out of curiosity, 
you know; but Miss Mabel did not appreciate 
the visit, and it will not be repeated, I promise 
you.” 

And this was the way in which Mabel, the 
true-hearted, the noble-souled was spoken of; 
but at peace with herself, she lived above the 
world, and the calumniating remarks which 
sometimes floated to her, were powerless to 
wound. She waited patiently God’s own good 
time to lead her out of the darkness that envel- 
oped her, and she waited not in vain. Some 
long months of discipline—such as her nature 
needed most for its development in strength 
and perfection, and then the silver lining of the 
cloud revealed itself. 
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Ernest Arnold, travelling abroad, received tid- 
ings of his uncle’s illness, and hastened back to 
his side. He found him convalescing from a 
malignant fever, that had well nigh proven fatal. 
With the greatest difficulty a competent nurse 
had been procured by his physician, to attend 
upon him through his illness, for the pestilence 
had swept throughout the length and the breadth 
ef the city; and all who had strength or means 
to flee, fled from it as from death. All danger 
of contagion was now over, for the frosty nights 
and mornings of autumn had set in; but Ernest’s 
uncle was still weak and feeble, for at his age 
it is no easy thing to rally when sickness has 
brought you to the very portals of death. 

After Ernest’s arrival, the nurse could not be 
persuaded to remain, for there were others who 
needed her care; and it was touching to see 
how she had wound herself round the heart of 
the once worldly, selfish old man. He could 
talk but little in his feeble state, but all that he 
said was of her. One day, when he had grown 


stronger, and was able to sit up, with a touch 
of his old eccentricity, he insisted upon his 
nephew’s promising him that he would marry 
**the nurse, who had saved his old uncle’s life,” 
as he expressed it. 


A look of unutterable loathing at the bare 
idea flitted over Ernest’s face. 

“Every cent of my property goes to her,” 
repeated the old man. 

‘That is all right,” answered Ernest. ‘*The 
money which you have yourself made, you are 
perfectly right to dispose of as you think best; 
but even were I ever to marry, I should insist 
upon the disposal of my own hand and heart. 
Did my choice meet your approbation, I should 
be all the happier for it—but such talk is idle 
now. Unclé, a man who has been duped by one 
woman, loses confidence in all. Let us say no 
more.” 

“T understand. That little affair that you 
confessed to me before you went abroad—in 
short, was the occasion of your going—that still 
troubles you. 
forget it. Because one woman proves unworthy 
there is no wisdom shown in doubting the sex. 
I have set my heart, my boy, in seeing her your 


wife, and when you meet, if her eyes do not; you thoroughly. 


Be a man, Ernest, be a man, and ; 





A faint glow overspread the old man’s pale 
and wrinkled face. He hesitated a moment, but 
finally stammered out, 

“She would not have me. I did propose to 
marry her, one day, when I thought my end was 
near. I wanted to marry her that she might 
claim a part of my possessions, but she would 
neither consent to that, nor let me see the law- 
yer that I sent for. A very remarkable young 
girl, Ernest.” 

“It seems so; but after my experience I would 
not trust even an angel. No, uncle, I shall never 
marry. We must let the subject rest.” 

A few days after this, Ernest met Harry Ross 
on the street. He would have avoided him; but 
Ross, seizing him by the hand, did not suffer 


< him to escape. 


‘What is this I hear? There is no such good 
luck in store for me as to find that it is true,” 
exclaimed Ross. 

“T do not know what you refer to,” answered 
Ernest, haughtily. 

“Why, that you have broken off your engage- 
ment with Miss Wood. Of course, there is no 
foundation for the report.” 

**T was not aware that such a report had ever 
prevailed,” answered Ernest, colder and haugh- 
tier than ever. 

Harry Ross felt his cheeks burn. “TI beg 
your pardon. In any event, it was not my 
place to interfere; but returning to the city this 
morning after an absence of some months, the 
first thing that I heard was, that both you and 
I had deserted Miss Wood immediately after her 
father’s failure. There was reason enough for 
the scandal, as far as I was concerned, for since 
the night that she disclosed to me her engage- 
ment to you I have never seen her. Of course 
she told you at the time what a conceited fellow 
I proved myself; but did she tell you how gener- 
ously she treated me?” 

A sarcastic smile curled Ernest’s lip. 

‘Too generously by far,” he answered. ‘When 
& woman shows such generosity to all her lovers 
I think it losses its charm.” 

‘‘What! I do not understand you!” 

‘««T cannot return the compliment,” said Ernest, 
with much bitterness, ‘for I think I understand 
If Mabel’s father has failed, 


warm your frozen blood, why then there is not} as it seems by what you sny—but no, I will not 
a pair of eyes in all creation that would. I tell} accuse you. I have not shaped my course by 


you she seemed to me more like an angel than § 
3I saw with my own eyes. 


anything else.” 


what I heard, or what I suspected, but by what 
I have never seen 


“TI think she must have been to cause you to } Mabel Wood since the night that I saw her lying 
forget your horror of early marriages,” replied }in your arms, and if I had loved her ten times 
Ernest, looking quizzical for a moment. ‘Now more than I did, I never would, willingly, have 


if you would marry her yourself.” 


looked upon her again. I had been often told 
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that she was a flirt, but I never credited it until 
that moment; and if you, in turn, have jilted 
her, it is no more than she deserves.” 

There was a struggle going on in Harry Ross’ 
breast, but it was brief. His manliness asserted 
itself, and he listened not to the suggestion of 
the tempter. Although Ernest’s mistake held 
out a hope to him, he explained all to his friend’s 
complete conviction. 

Filled with remorse at the injustice of his sus- 
picions toward his betrothed, Ernest at once 
sought her in the humble home which was now 
hers; and so eloquently plead his cause that she 
could not withhold forgiveness. And now he 
was no longer anxious that their engagement 
should remain secret, nor did he hesitate to 
brave the displeasure of his uncle; for the threat 
which his uncle had made concerning his pro- 
perty loosened the claims which affection had 
imposed; thus proving satisfactorily to Mr. Wood 
that Ernest had been as much influenced by love 
for his uncle, as by fear of displeasing him. 

Mabel, who well knew that there was nothing 
to fear from the uncle’s opposition, kept her own 


council so well that Ernest never mistrusted that } 





she had been the nurse, whom his uncle had so 
urgently desired him to marry, until the very 
morning that he first took her to his house, for 
the purpose of introducing her. 

The old man’s happiness was unbounded. He 
enjoyed with great zest the repeatal of all the 
objections which his nephew had raised against 
his wishes; and often, in after days, reminded 
Ernest that he had once offered Mabel to him for 
a wife. 

Mabel has reason to believe in the truth of the 
lines that she once quoted to Harry Ross, viz: 
that no woman can retain as a friend the man 
that she has rejected as a lover; for she has 
never seen him, although she has had the satis- 
faction of hearing that he is happily married to 
® woman far more beautiful than herself. 

In her great dread of even the appearance of 
evil, she is scarcely willing to accept the most 
common-place attention from any one, save her 
husband; and, as it must be confessed, he is 
rather exacting in his ideas of wifely propriety, 
the lesson which Mabel learned has, therefore, 
proven a most profitable one. 





A SONG: 


FOR MUSIC. 


BY MES. A. F, LAW. 


“Onawar! Awake, beloved! 

Thou who art the forest wild flower!” 
Wake, thou lily of the prairie— 

Let me woo thee to my bower! 


Thou art sweeter than the fragrance 
Of the blooming buds of morning! 

Thou—beyond compare—the fairest, 
In thy virginal adorning. 





QOnaway! When thou art near me, 
Beautiful is earth, and smiling; 

Fades the storm-cloud—fades the heart-pain, 
*Neath thy spell, thy fond beguiling. 


Onaway! Awake, beloved! 
Rouse thee, for the hours are fleeting! 
Come, and to my heart enfolded, 
Fondly I'll bestow love’s greeting. 





BARCAROLLE SERENATA. 
FOR MUSIC. 


BY J. H,. MCNAUGHTON. 


Sort iy swells the evening strain, 
Floating on the fragrant air— 
Hark! how Echo o’er the plain, 
Woos with song my “ladye faire:” 
Coro.—Lady, may sweet dreams be thine, 
Tranquil as a waveless sea; 
Lady, may the bliss be mine 
Gentle dreams to waft to thee! 


Softly murmur gentle wind, 
Waft the fairy strain along— 
List! my gentle one and kind 
Designs to hear my evening song. 
Coro.—Lady, may sweet dreams be thine, 
F Tranquil as a waveless sea: 
Lady, may the bliss be mine 





Gentle dreams to waft to thee! 





THE SHELL 


BY EMERET H. 


I. 

On a cold evening of early spring, as Harry 
Clinton was conducting his beautiful young sister 
from the most brilliant and crowded opera of the 
season to their carriage, his foot hit, and had 
almost crushed some object on the pavement. It 
proved to be a shell bracelet of rich workman- 
ship, and glittering with inlaid gold. The ac- 
quisition of a novel and elegant ornament was 
scarcely of importance sufficient to quicken a 
pulsation, but Clinton's heart beat faster and a 
smile indicating a most pleasurable conscivus- 


ness, lingered on his handsome face and lit up ; 


his fine eyes as he recognized it. In truth, 
despite the pretensions of an unrivalled prima 
donna, he had been watching the bracelet by 
furtive glances during the entire evening, as it 
rested on a model arm of snowy whiteness, such 
as an artist might dream of; or rather, at first 
attracted by the distinguished appearance of the 
jewel, he had been led to admire a woman whose 
surpassing loveliness lent grace to every decora- 
tion about her person. She was tall and of 
faultless shape. Her perfectly regular features 
and large dark eyes, were relieved from every 
suspicion of coldness by an expression of clear, 
earnest and almost pensive thoughtfulness. Her 
dress and scarf were of richly embroidered black 
lace, from which flashed a magnificent diamond 
brooch, while two fairy-like sprays of brilliants 
seemed to confine in encircling bands the wavy, 
polished masses of her raven hair. A pair of tor- 
toise-shell bracelets, and a Spanish fan gleaming 
with gold completed her attire, if we except an 
appropriate cloak which partially concealed her 
figure. 

The lady and her companions were unknown 
to Clinton, and equally so to his sister Helen. 
When the opera ended, Harry determined to keep 
them in sight as long as possible, hoping to gain 
some clue at their identity, but while he stooped 
to pick up the bracelet, the strangers were lost in 
the crowd, and there remained nothing for him to 
do but follow Miss Clinton into the carriage, and 
there examine the fugitive bracelet. 

“Ab,” exclaimed Helen, holding it up to 
catch the uncertain light. ‘That is precisely 
what I have so greatly coveted. It looks the 
very —ae of Lily Graham’s, which she 
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purchased in Baltimore, as the family returned 
from Charleston week before last. It is so 
pretty and unhackneyed, and costs just enough 
to prevent its becoming vulgar for several sea- 
sons. I saw one in a Broadway shop this very 
morning.” 

‘And didn’t buy it, when it was at your hand 
and your approval was so entire. What could 
be your reason for leaving it?” inquired Harry. 

**The oddest in the world,” and Helen laughed 
merrily. ‘‘I besought papa to put me on an allow- 
ance this year, thinking it would be such a fine, 
independent way of living, and though he gave 
me a hundred more than I mentioned, I have to 
be exceedingly economical to get along, and after 
doing my best, matters have come to such a pass 
with me, that I should be obliged to sacrifice a 
spring cloak to the bracelet if I would have it, 
which wouldn’t do at all. You know perfectly 
well how papa would teaze me if I should resort 
to him in an emergency like this.” 

‘You might have applied to your brother, 
with whom it is enough that you express 
wish,” returned Harry. 

‘‘Who ever heard of a Clinton begging orna- 
ments!” exclaimed Helen, proudly. ‘It is too 
ridiculous.” 

“Granted,” replied Henry, laughing. ‘Yet 
you will not assert that it would derogate from 
the family dignity should one of its members 
receive a fair compensation for an actual service 
rendered. If you will but find the owner of this, 
you may consider that you have earned one, 
and shall have it accordingly.” 

**T accept the terms, and will do my best, but 
I look dubiously to the result. However, I hope 
you approve my taste. It is impossible that 
you should not like it,” and Helen held up 
the bracelet, twirling it around her gloved 
finger. 

“I admire her exceedingly,” replied Henry, 
already looking abstractedly through the win- 
dow. 

“A trifling, and an apparently needless mis- 
take in your objective pronoun,” returned Helen, 
without endeavoring to control her mirth. 

A reply from Harry was superfluous, and the 
brother and sister, with occasional laughter, 
drove in silence homeward. 
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Il. 2 without vindication. The lady whose acquaint- 

Harry Curnton had but just returned to New; ance I had thus energetically made was Mrs. 
York, after three years of travel in foreign coun- } Davenport, a widow of wealth and reputation, a 
tries. Paris or Vienna seemed more familiar } French woman by birth, and until her marriage 
than his native city. His first evening abroad } with a merchant of this city a resident of Paris. 
was that of which we have spoken. Immediately} When she fully understood the transaction in 
he was seized with an enthusiastic desire to fre-} which she had borne such a passive and unde- 
quent the fashionable streets, in order to renew sirable a part, her emotion and gratitude were 


his acquaintance with once well known faces, 
and to meet such old friends as might be passing 
—perhaps faintly hoping to encounter the lovely 
countenance which he could not forget. 

At the end of a fortnight, the lively Helen 
rushed tumultuously into the parlor where her 
brother was sitting, and claimed her reward 
without delay, inasmuch as she had discovered 
the owner of the lost bracelet. Harry, with 
great animation, demanded the particulars of 
her success. 

“Well, to go back a little,” said she. “A good 
deal more than a year ago, while I was attending 
Madame B——’s school, I was coming down the 
street not far from her establishment on my 
way homeward. A disagreeable sleet had fallen 
that morning, and the pavements were icy and 
unsafe. Just before me a sprightly, little old 
lady was attempting to cross the street. She 
was queenly ruffled from head to foot in the 
richest furs and velvets, and looked as she moved 
along more like an active bundle of costly fabrics 
than a human being. I observed her until she 
slipped and fell on the middle of the crossing. 
At the same instant a pair of fiery horses were 
driven furiously around the corner. It was too 
late to check or turn them aside, and her fate 
seemed inevitable. This horrible thought in- 
spired me with courage and strength. I sprang 
forward like light and snatched her from before 
the very feet of the horses, and drew her to the 
sidewalk where we both tumbled down together. 
But the little lady was terribly surprised and 
outraged by my rough seizure. She had been 
80 entirely occupied with her own progress, be- 
sides being somewhat deaf, that she had re- 
marked neither the approach nor retirement of 
the dangerous steeds. 1 had made a sad rent in 
her velvet wrapper, demolished her funny little 
bonnet and nearly strangled her. She shook 
herself and fluttered, and wondered what offi- 
ciousness possessed me to assist a lady to rise 
after such a rude and destructive fashion, and 
then leave her in the gutter at last. I was silly 


$ quite affecting. Her residence was at hand, and 
; she made me enter, detaining me with the most 
delicate attentions until my excitement had sub- 
sided; and in conclusion sent me home in her 
carriage. It is needless to add that she has 
since been my most ardent friend. Early last 
autumn she received intelligence of the hopeless 
decline of a lady residing at Havana, to whom 
she had been closely attached from her youth. 
Mrs. Davenport was much distressed and set off 
for Cuba at once. She arrived too late, but was 
induced to spend the winter in Havana by the 
agreeable promise of company, on her return, 
in the person of her friend’s only daughter, 
Mademoiselle Lisette Charlier. 

Directly after she arrived I hastened to pay her 
my respects, but did not see Miss Charlier who 
chanced to be out. I promised to repeat my 
call very soon, but you know how I have been 
engrossed with your society, and I consequently 
neglected my engagement until this morning, 
when I received inquiries and a note from Mrs 
Davenport, who fancied I was ill. I went at 
once to relieve her kind anxiety, and have had 
such a visit. Miss Charlier is none other than 
the beauty of the opera, and she is really love- 
lier in the morning than at evening. Such 
sweetness and elegance I never before met. 
Luckily she wore her remaining shell bracelet, 
which made it easy to speak of the one in our 
$ possession. This she tried to make me accept, 
3 but I told her I had one, and was thus able to 
3 decline the gift. Of course Mrs. Davenport has 
Sheard of you, and I have promised to take you 
} there this evening without ceremony, just as I 
go myself. You will not object?” 

**Not in the least,” returned Harry, whose 
: content had no drawback. 

Helen, smiling archly, passed her hand signi- 
ficantly over her round arm. | 

*¢You shall have the bracelet to-night,” said 
$ Clinton. ‘*I am away to Tiffany’s this moment.” 

*¢Let it'be small enough!” exclaimed Helen, 








3 as he went gayly off. 


enough to waste what little breath I had in hys- 


terical laughter at the ridiculous plight in which 


We were, and if Madame B—— had not seen the $ 


Sit. 
Mrs. Davenport early appeared in public, and 


whole affair and hastened forward to our assist-} she considered it no small favor to be assisted by 
ance, my proceeding must have remained awhile‘ the young Clintons in entertaining her guest. 
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Lisette Charlier appeared perfectly satisfied with 
her new friends, and received their attentions 
with graceful cordiality. Helen, her head yet 
full of school girl romance, was untiring in her 
‘ enamored devotion to the beauteous stranger; 
and Clinton, complacent and hopeful, ever at the 
side of Miss Charlier, was the envy of all those 
young gentlemen who could appreciate the ad- 
vantages. of his position. There was no place 
for fear when Lisette lavished upon him her 
sweetest smiles and was never weary of him. 
We will not stay to particularize upon their 
walks, rides, visits, and sight-seeing, which 
amusements were of an every day character 
and very enjoyable. 

On a radiant summer day, Clinton stood in 
one of the public rooms of the St. Nicholas, 
vacantly observing the gay and crowded street, 
and meditating the feasibility of at once de- 
claring himself a lover, where he had hitherto 
only assumed the privileges of an acquaintance 
or a friend. His thoughts were evidently as 
agreeable as they were absorbing, and his eye 
with a proud pleasure vainly sought among the 
varied forms of beauty which glided by in an 
unbroken procession, for one that was com- 
parable to the woman of his choice. At last 
she appeared. Harry started involuntarily from 
head to foot. It could not be—and yet it was 
Miss Charlier—her matchless figure and queenly 
grace could not be mistaken; and she was lean- 
ing familiarly on the arm of a gentleman but a 
few years older than herself, whose handsome 
and intellectual countenance and distinguished 
style of dress, were items not to be overlooked 
when a lady was in the case. They were con- 
versing with great animation, and were evidently 
unobservant of the stirring scenes about them. 

Harry, in a most uncomfortable state of mind, 
watched them till they were out of sight, and 
then by a singularly abrupt modification of sen- 
timent, declared mentally that Miss Charlier’s 
associations were nothing to him, not in the: 
least, an indefinitely postponing his long cher- } 
ished intention, presently commenced a vigorous } 
political discussion with a testy old gentleman, } 





Mamma was gone out, and I had her all to 
myself. She now has another visitor—isn’t it 
fine ?—a Mr. Gorton, an Englishman, but a resi- 
dent of Havana, and a son of some one of her 
former friends, I didn’t mind who it was. It 
seems he wished to come on with Mrs. Daven- 
port, but was obliged to remain behind to adjust 
his own affairs, as well as conclude some arrange- 
ments connected with Miss Charlier’s estates. 
By-the-way, I wonder how I should feel if I 
were the independent mistress of a great for- 
tune as Lisette is, and had to write letters to 
my agent, and so on. She, however, takes it 
calmly enough. This Mr. Gorton is a very par- 
ticular friend of hers, really. I don’t know but 
he is her lover, at any rate, he seems to have 
some superintendence of her interests.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter what he is,” replied 
Harry. 

*“T am glad to hear you say that. I fancied 
you" would think otherwise,” returned Helen. 
‘*Mr. Gorton will remain and travel about with 
Lisette all summer, and Mrs. Davenport writes 
us to join them whenever we should find it agree- 
able. Shall we not make a fine party?” 

‘It will not be necessary to include me in 
your arrangements,” said Harry. ‘It is time 
for me to relinquish this idle life and go into the 
counting-room. Mr. Gorton will serve to escort 
you ladies.” 

««We shall all think you are jealous if you re- 
tire from the field at this juncture,” exclaimed 
Helen, ‘and more than that, I have been No. 3 
long enough, and it is so excessively awkward, 
especially on a narrow path or when riding. 
Poor No. 8 must go before or behind, or nowhere 
in particular, and notwithstanding all the polite- 
ness in the world, must often have the appear- 
ance and consciousness of being de trop. Now lI 
should for once like a beau-cavalier entirely to 
myself, and if you go with us as you have done 
the arrangement cannot be improved.” 

“I am most devotedly at your service,” re- 
plied Harry. 

IV. 


To Helen, Louis Gorton was indeed a godsend. 


which was more piquant than profitable. Dis-} His laughing blue eyes, merry sallies, flashing 
gusted with this and with everything, he has-} repartee and courtly politeness were her admira- 
tened home meeting on the way Miss Charlier—} tion. The two were soon fully acquainted, and 
and still conducted by the formidable stranger— } as they were rarely without a sportive contest to 
from whom he received the fraction of a smile} decide, were often together. 
which had been mainly directed to her com-} The relation which Gorton sustained to Miss 
panion, ; Charlier was a continued enigma to the Clintons. 
Helen met him as he entered the house, ex-{ That they were on terms of intimate friendship 
claiming, “You have lost a most entertaining } was certain, that he was her accepted lover must 
morning by going out. Mrs. Davenport has been >be true. No one could doubt it who saw his 
here, stepped to lunch, and was so sociable. respectful and affectionate attentions, or on the 
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other hand witnessed her confidence in his judg- 
ment, her deference to his opinions and wishes; 


terest and anticipation. Clinton was too pr 


and still farther, their mutual association of * 
ou 


‘And why should I not love her?” said he, 
‘“‘who, as you yourself have often said, is the 
loveliest, most excellent girl in the world. That 
were a cruel decree which would compel a man 


to withdraw himself at once from Miss Charlier’s } to resign a sister when he would take a wife.” 


presence, however painful it might be to remain. 
Helen was enraptured with her double friend- 
ship, and the young people were thus united in 
their various social engagements. 

A trip to the White Hills was proposed. Mrs. 
Davenport and the elder Clintons were to go, 
and the party was large and cheerful. They 
made the tour of those magnificent mountains, 
and at last stopped at Crawford’s. Lisette was 
charmed with the delicious northern air and was 
not willingly within doors. 

*‘One walk more through the notch before we 
go home,” said she, on the afternoon preceding 
their final departure. She looked about for Louis, 
but he was gone, and Helen also. The older mem- 
bers of the company declined the fatigue of an- 
other ramble, and Harry gravely offered to attend 
Miss Charlier. They had scarcely entered the 
wild gorge when they perceived Louis and Helen 
in advance of them, and apparently influenced by 
the same intent. 

As Helen and Gorton were engaged in a ges- 
ticulatory conversation, it may be interesting to 
know what they were saying. Perfect nonsense 
all! Down and down the hill they went, more 
merry and flippant at every step, without a par- 
ticle of sobriety or poetry, romance and senti- 
ment, among those grand old rocks and stupend- 
ous acclivities. At length Louis suddenly lapsed 
into a complete silence which infected Helen. 
When he spoke again it was in a gentle, earnest 
tone, and his rapid words brought wave upon 
wave of crimson into Helen’s fair face, but her 
lip curled and her eye flashed, and stepping as 
far from him as the close vicinity of the Saco 
would allow, she haughtily interrupted him by 
saying, ‘‘It is quite unnecessary for you to carry 
your fun to such an extreme, and, as you must 
suppose, it is somewhat disagreeable to me. We 
all know you love Miss Charlier, and it is there- 
fore very absurd to talk as you do.” 

Louis looked at her in astonishment. 





‘A sister!” exclaimed Helen, in comical em- 
barrassment. ‘Nobody ever told me you were 
so nearly related. How canit be? Your names 
and countenances so different!” 

*<T will tell you briefly,” he replied. ‘Our 
mother, a French lady, first married my father, 
a gentleman possessing a large property and 
influence in the north of England. He died soon 
after my birth, and a few years subsequently 
our mother met in London Eugene Charlier, a 
native of France, but who had established him- 
self at Havana, where he usually resided. She 
was again married, and Cuba was afterward her 
home save when she was with her children, who 
were educated in England. 

**My step-father died many years ago, and 
our mother has within a few months left us very 
lonely. As I have before told you, I love Cuba 
as I love no other country. All my earthly 
interests are there in that sunny south land, 
save ore, and if you will but go with me——” 

‘‘You must expend your persuasion on mamma, 
not me,” said Helen 

Of course the affair was soon amicably arranged 
between them, and they commenced the ascent of 
the hill, The other couple were in sight. The 
gentleman was raising the lady’s hand to his lips. 

‘«Love-making, as I live!” exclaimed Louis. 
“Look Helen.” 

Helen did look, and her musical laugh rung 
out so clear that the kiss was not repeated. 

Mrs. Davenport was much excited that night, 
when she learned by o very circuitous process 
which Louis conducted, that there were two 
weddings in prospect. If her beloved Lisette 
would thereby remain in the neighborhood, her 
dear Helen must go. It was a subject of dubi- 
ous rejoicing. But at last she concluded every- 
thing was as well as it could be, if there were 
any reason to expect that Louis and Helen would 
ever become sedate enough to maintain proper 
dignity in their household. 
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Brine dead flowers for the maiden’s head, 
Bring dead flowers for her feet; 

They mind us of the hopes that led 

Us on, with gay and gladsome tread, 

To meadow lands, where ruin spread 
Are not for passers fleet. 


: 
| 
i 


Bring dead flowers for the maiden’s breast, 
In silence lay them down; 

Then lay her pallid form to rest 

Where earth has donned her crimson vest 

In the gay chamber of the West, 
While Autumn claims her crown. w. E. P. 
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CHAPTER XXII. that wicked old woman here? I must know, or 

CaTHARINE was alone with old Mrs. Ford. } become mad by the side of our poor Elsie!” 
Excitement, and a wild sense of mysteries which The old people exchanged glances. Both were 
she had failed to fathom, made her bold; and $ pale, but a look of painful commisseration set- 
she plunged abruptly into a subject, long upon ; tled upon their features. 
her mind, but which she had never ventured to “This is no idle question, Catharine,” said 
hint at before. Indeed the quick crowding of $ the old man, gently, but with a quiver of the 
painful thoughts, during the last few weeks, had § voice, *‘you would not wound us so from mere 
almost rendered her desperate. curiosity.” 

“*Mrs, Ford!” ‘‘Not for my lif. I must know all this hidden 

Catharine’s voice was so sharp and abrupt, 3 history, to see the path that I ought to tread. 
that it made the old lady start and drop the}I am weak and blinded—alone with no one but 
sewing, she was engaged on, into her lap. God to help me. Tell me the history of your 

‘What is it?” she said, breathlessly, for her 3 daughter, tell me why the name of De Mark 
thoughts always turned to one object, ‘‘Elsie, makes you tremble. Is it fatal to others as it 
is anything wrong with Elsie?” 3 has been to me!” 

“Mrs. Ford, there is a thing I wish to ask, a} ‘‘You,” said the old man, in surprise, “you!” 
thing which I must ask or die. Who is Elsie? “Even so, Mr. Ford. I was married to a De 
Is her name Ford, was she ever married, has she $ Mark, and he is still living.” 

a child?” The old lady arose, with an air of timid re- 

Catharine spoke rapidly, almost wildly. Her } pulsion, and would have left the room; but her 
eye were keenly anxious, her manner desperate. { husband gently waved her back. 

Mrs. Ford sat silently gazing upon the “She suffers, she too is a victim, perhaps 
speaker. Her face, always pale, grew white and 3 another Elsie,” he said, compassionately. ‘‘Now, 
cold; her little withered hands crept together { my child, come hither; sit down by the mother 
and interlocked in her lap. and tell her all.” 

“‘What, what is it you ask? You,” the words} Catharine sat down, still supported by nervous 
dropped, half-formed, from her lips; and she } excitement, and laid her heart and her life open 
gave a scared look at the door, as if preparing } before those pure-minded old people. It was 
to flee. astonishing how little time it took to relate 

“Don’t! oh, don’t refuse to speak,” pleaded 3 events and agonies that had been laggard in 
Catharine, ‘‘I must know; my heart will break $ the acting. She concealed nothing. From the 
if I am left in this terrible darkness. What} very depths of her soul she drew forth the 
connection has your daughter with the De Mark 3 secrets that had been hoarded there, corroding 
family ?” sand wounding all her faculties; and laid them 

“De Mark—De Mark—who ever mentioned 3 honestly down before those kindly judges. 
the name in this touse?” said old Mr. Ford, who} The old people listened, sometimes sadly, 
entered at the moment. sometimes with broken exclamations. Once or 

Catharine turned to him, ‘It is I. Tell me, twice glances of surprise, almost of affright, 
T beseech you, what have the De Marks done, } passed between them; but when she had finished 
that the name should drive the blood from your} the old lady bent down, with tears in her 
faces? Why did the portrait of a De Mark hang } eyes, and kissed hér, while the husband stood 
up in your library? How, and why has it dis- {over them, and lifting his hands to heaven, 
appeared? TI ask these things, because it is im- } thanked God that she had been cast beneath his 
possible to live in this darkness. My own life, $ roof. 
and al! v4 hopes, are at stake. What brought‘ Catharine arose from her knees, for she had 
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unconsciously fallen at Mrs. Ford’s feet, with a 
deeper breath and more glowing countenance 
than she had worn for years. No explanation 


had yet been offered, by the old people; but ; 


she felt certain that some unseen link of union 
existed between her fate and theirs, and without 
speaking, she gazed wistfully in their faces, 
waiting for light. 

“Yes,” said the old man, fervently, ‘it is 
true. God does sometimes send angels to us un- 
awares. Catharine, my child, it is your hus- 
band’s mother, to whom you have given up the 
bloom and strength of a young life. The father 
of George De Mark married Elsie Ford, our 
daughter.” 

“And you—and you?” cried Catharine, 
eagerly. 

“Are his grandfather. 

«And Madame de Mark?” 

“Hush! do not mention her name; it is an 
accursed sound under this roof,” answered the 
old man, almost sternly. 

Catharine sat down, silenced, but still keenly 


” 


anxious. The old gentleman seated himself also, } 
close by his wife, who regarded him with a look, 
half frightened, half sorrowful. 

‘Tell her,’ said the old man, in a low voice, 


‘women understand each other best.’’ 

‘IT cannot. The tears would choke me. 
how I shake.” 

The old man took the hand held toward him 
in both of his, smoothing and caressing it with 
gentle tenderness. 

‘¢You can witness,” he said, addressing Catha- 
rine, ‘‘how great this sorrow has been. She 
cannot bear to speak of it. For years we have 
been silent, even with each other.” 

“T see,” answered Catharine, looking wist- 
fully at the old lady, and following her own 
thoughts. “His grandmother! That is why 
she seemed so lovely from the first—his grand- 
mother, and his mother, oh! how I have been 
unconsciously blessed.” 

“Elsie,” said the old man, looking anxiously 
at his wife, as if afraid that her strength would 
give way, ‘‘Elsie was our only child. You see 
her now, a poor, brain-crazed old woman; 
grey-headed and broken-hearted; but then she 
was——”’ 

“Oh!” broke in the old lady, with her eyes 
fall of tears, that dimmed the glasses of her 
spectacles like a frost, ‘‘she was the dearest, 
the brightest, the most beautiful creature, that 
ever trod the green grass. You don’t know— 
you can’t tell, how many sweet, wild ways she 
had, and all straight to the heart. He didn’t 
only love her, nor did I; it was worship in us 


See 


3 both; we idolized this child; there was not a 
$curl of her black hair, or a glance of her eyes, 
bright and brim full of feeling as they always 
were, which was not lovely beyond all things to 
us. Remember, Catharine, she was our only 
child, a late blessing; for we had been years 
married when God sent this angel to our fire- 
side. You have seen her portrait in the library. 
It is like her, and yet the bright sparkle of her 
nature, the vivid flush of life, that came and 
went like sunshine upon the hills, this no man 
could paint. It is all over now. You can see 
nothing of what I am telling you, in her wild 
eyes, or in the sharp features that are at times 
so rigid and again so stolid; but we find it still. 
Don’t we, husband? Isn’t she beautiful to us, 
even yet?” 

«She is more than beautiful, our poor Elsie,” 
said the old man, looking through the window to 
where the demented one wandered to and fro on 
the grass, striving to catch the humming-birds 
that haunted a trumpet vine, by quick dashes 
sof her hand among the clustering bells. ‘*God 
has rendered her sacred—always and forever a 
child, spite of her grey hairs. They cast her 
back upon our hearth-stone, a poor, broken waif, 
but still a blessing. 

“JT think,” continued the old man, “that it 
was a little before her seventeenth birth-day, 
3 when Elsie ae saw that man. He was a dash- 
Sing young fellow, who had just come into posses- 
3 sion of a large property, and had returned from 

his travels abroad, before entering upon the 
business of life. A neighbor, who lives across 
3 the Island, had invited him for a long visit, and 
‘ through this friend he was introduced into our 
$family. We did not think it strange, that young 
$ De Mark should admire our Elsie. Who could 
Shelp it? But when she, who had always been 
' bright as a bird and as heart free, began to look 
: thoughtful in his absence, and shy in his pre- 
} sence, it pained us a good deal; for she seemed 
3 still a mere child, and we had hoped to keep her 
sin the home-nest a few years longer. 
$ It was a wild, violent passion on both sides. 
We had no power to resist, for he came with his 
impetuous pleading, and she, with a thousand 
winning ways, sometimes lost in tears, some- 
times bathed in smiles, lured us from our better 
judgment. She was far too young, too ardent. 
$ Oh! we should not have consented. 

“This De Mark was of French origin, as you 
will judge by his name, mercurial and impulsive, 
as most of the blood are. I do not think he was 
a bad, or faithless man, at heart. I know that 
he loved Elsie, not as she loved him; that was 
impossible; but he did love her!” 
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“Yes!” murmured the old lady, “he did love 
her. Who could help it?” 

‘¢They were married,”’ continued the old man. 
“Elsie was our only one, and all that we pos- 
sessed was hers, even then, had she desired it. 
We only stipulated with her husband, that, 
during a portion of the year, they should make 
their home with us, here in the old family man- 
sion, which Elsie would some day have entirely 
to herself. 

‘‘De Mark would have consented to anything, 
in those days; but this proposition pleased him 
greatly. Alterations were made in the east wing. 
The library was added, and De Mark brought the 
choicest of his books from town, that his young 
wife should blend thoughts of himself even with 
her studies. It was settled, that one half of the 
year should be spent with us, where Elsie should 
go on with her studies, and that they should 
occupy her husband’s town house during the re- 
mainder. 

‘It was a sad day for us, when the darling 
gave her young life so completely to another. 
Yet, socially speaking, the match was a splendid 
one. Elsie was never entirely our own, after 
that; the intense affection which she gave to her 
husband was too absorbing for the milder and 


calmer love, that had grown in her heart for us. 
“For a year they were very haypy. In my 
whole life, I have never witnessed bliss so ab- 


sorbing and complete. The joy 4 a common 
life-time was concentrated into those twelve 
brief months. The mother and I forgot our 
partial isolation, in witnessing a happiness so 
complete for our child. You have seen the 
library, and perhaps wondered at the disuse into 
which it had fallen when you first came to us. 
That room De Mark fitted up for his bride. In 
it they studied together, for Elsie was no com- 
mon girl, and all that her husband knew, she 
was resolved to learn. It was in the latter part 
of this first year, that the two portraits were 
taken. That of Elsie in the flush of her joy and 
beauty may give you some idea of what she was 
then. I believe that of De Mark was equally 
faithful. You have seen them. You have sat in 
the room which was, for a time, their Eden. 
Look at her now! De Mark was a young 
man, ardent, rash and imbued, by a premature 
acquaintance of the world, with a false idea of 
woman. He had no real faith in the sex. Of 
French descent, he had naturally spent much of 
his time in Paris, that hot bed, in which so much 
that is pure and great in our young men, is 
almost certain to perish. 

**It was more than a year before Elsie left our 
house. Her child was born here, and directly 


after that, De Mark was absent two or three 
months on a pleasure excursion. 

‘Elsie, who had been studying the languages 
with him, being still imperfect in the French, 
consented to receive a person of that nation into 
our house, during her husband’s absence, as a 
companion and teacher. Iam not sure that De 
Mark ever knew this woman before; but it was 
through his means, that she came to the house. 

‘*She was quiet enough, this strange French 
woman, and devoted herself to Elsie and the 
child, with great assiduity. We saw little of 
her, for she took her meals in Elsie’s apartments, 
but it was impossible to doubt that she soon 
gained a remarkable ascendency over her young 
mind. But as our child was won from the lone- 
‘liness, which fell upon her after De Mark’s ab- 
sence, by this companionship, we were grateful 
to the woman. 

‘*At last, De Mark returned. He was very 
glad to see his wife and child evidently, but the 
reaction of an ill-regulated nature was upon him, 
and Elsie took this to heart as an estrangement. 
Her health had not returned entirely, after the 
birth of her boy, and she was the more suscep- 
tible to suspense on this account. For the first 
time in her life, our child became irritable and 
sometimes unjust. De Mark resented this; and 
at last came struggles, reproaches, and those 
sullen hours that eat into the happiness like 
rust. Elsie was only struggling for her hus- 
band’s love, and he could not comprehend that 
the deepest love can be tortured into bitter 
words. 

In this crisis, common to ardent natures like 
theirs, that French woman became the confidant 
of both husband and wife. 

*‘In this state, De Mark took his wife from 
her old home, and installed her in a splendid 
establishment, which he had prepared for her 
reception in the city. She left us—that poor 
child—drowned in tears—and in tears she came 
to us again. 

‘«We never knew what passed in Elsie’s home, 
after this. Once or twice we visited her, always 
to return with heavy hearts. Amid all the 
splendor with which De Mark surrounded her, 
she seemed pining to death. But Elsie had 
grown proud and reserved even with her old 
parents, and when we asked the cause of her 
evident anxiety, she would strive to check us 
with smiles, and that was heart-breaking. 

“The French woman had changed more than 
Elsie. From a quiet, humble dependant, she 
had sprung up into an assuming, fine ludy; and 
seemed far more decidedly mistress of the house 





than our daughter. Elsie did not seem conscious 
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of this, for her poor, wistful eyes were always 
fixed on one point. She cared for no authority, 
save that which sprang from her husband’s love. 
I doubt if she was conscious how great the 
alteration was, which we detected in the deport- 
ment of this French woman. 

* At last, a change stole over Elsie; a fever of 
the heart came on; she dashed aside her tears, 
and plunged madly into the fashionable world. 
She was young, fresh, and wonderfully beauti- 
ful. Her husband’s wealth gave power to these 
attractions. She became the reigning belle of 
watering-places, the queen of every assembly 
room. We read her praises in the fashionable 
journals. Through all society her loveliness 
scattered light like a star. 

“And we two lonely old people heard all this 
with aching hearts; for well we knew this eclat 
was but another expression of our daughter’s 
misery. Then followed other paragraphs in the 
journals that had been so busy with the praise 
of our child. Dark hints, mysterious insinua- 
tions, and at last open scandal, thatiimade the 
mother’s cheek turn white, and the blood boil in 
my veins. We were quiet people; but it was 
impossible to endure this. To-morrow, I said, 
to-morrow I will go after my child; they have 
driven her to desperation, she shall come home; 
and that man shall render us a strict account of 
his conduct regarding her. 

“The mother only answered me with her tears 
and gentle entreaties that I should bring Elsie 
home. 

“Everything was ready. In the morning, I 
was to set forth; but that night, that very night, 
our child, our poor, poor Elsie came home, in 
the dark, and all alone. 

“‘Her husband had turned her out of doors. 

‘We were sitting together, the mother and I, 
waiting for the morning; for sleep was impos- 
sible, and we felt less unhappy in each others 
presence, though we scarcely exchanged a word 
in the profound sadness that had fallen upon us. 
Never, in my whole life, do I remember a night 
of such dreary length. Everything was pain- 
fully still. It was winter, and the snow was 
falling out of doors in great flakes, with that 
noiseless, perpetual whiteness which makes a 
night storm so ghastly. The hickory logs had 
burned through, and fallen apart into a bed of 
dying embers; and there lay smouldering away, 
giving out smoke, but no flame. The old ebony 
clock ticked loud and sharp, filling the silence 
with its irrelating count of time. Once in awhile, 
we looked out through the frosted windows, 
searching for a flush of daylight upon the snow; 
but always to see that eternal sheet of whiteness 





becoming broader and deeper all around us. 
This dismal spectacle drove us back into the 
room, and still another hour we sat cowering 
together, over the hearth-stone that had ‘never 
seemed cold till then. 

‘*We had drawn closer and closer together, till 
the fire went wholly out, sharing the misery of 
that hour in deathly silence. The mother’s hand 
was growing cold in miné, but I had no strength 
to urge her to bed or wish to rekindle the fire. 
Gloomy as everything was, the misery in our 
hearts was darker still. All at once, I felt the 
mother’s hand quiver in mine. Her eyes were 
turned to the window; and directly my gaze fol- 
lowed her. 

‘‘A human face was pressed to the window, a 
face, pale as the snow that lay in wreathing 
flakes adown those tresses of black hair, anda 
pair of black eyes looked in upon us. 

**We arose, holding the breath back from our 
lips, and walked hand-in-hand toward the door, 
treading softly as if moving in the presence of & 
ghost. I opened the door and strove to call our 
poor child by name; but the tongue clove to my 
mouth, and all the sound I could make went off 
through the falling snow like a sob of wind. 

‘‘The mother’s heart broke its ice first, and in 
a tender wail she called out, ‘Elsie, Elsie, my 
child, my child.’ 

‘‘Our child came toward us, pale and cold, as 
if drifted to her mother’s bosom by the storm. 
Her poor, trembling arms were held out plead- 
ingly, her eyes seemed full of frozen tears. She 
shivered from head to foot, and her teeth chat- 
tered, partly with cold, partly with anguish. She 
fell forward upon her mother’s bosom, moaning; 
but no words came with the desolate sound. 

“The mother grew strong now—that frail, 
little woman yonder—and would not let me help 
her, as she staggered back to the room, carrying 
her child forward also. 

«<<Give mé fire,’ she said, looking at the black 
hearth. ‘Is this the welcome we offer our 
child?’ 

“TI knelt down upon my hands and knees, 
thanking God for the return of that poor girl; 
while I raked the embers together, and blew 
them into life with my lips. I heaped dry wood 
upon the coals, and when the flame leaped up 
through, lighting the features of my child, I 
turned to look upon her, where she lay upon 
the mother’s bosom. 

‘Her eyes were wide open, and a dusky rim, 
that swept under, gave intensity to the black- 
ness. When she saw me looking at her, those 
poor lips, all blue and cold, began to quiver, and 
a gush of tears changed the stony grief in her 
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whole face to a look of such mournful tenderness, ‘Elsie started up. Fire sparkled through the 

that I too burst into tears. tears in hereyes. But quickly as it had kindled, 
‘¢*Pather!’ she cried, reaching forth her two; the angry light went out; and sinking to her 

hands as she had done when a little child. } mother’s bosom, she answered, amid her sobs, 

‘Father!’ ‘**Mother, they have denounced me, they 
“I stretched out my arms, and strove to draw } have turned your child out of doors.’ 

her downward to the bosom, that yearned to hold *« ¢They—my child! Of whom are you speak- 

her; but the mother put me back, with a wave } ing?’ 

of the hand, and folding Elsig close to her heart, *©¢Of him—my husband—of De Mark and 


cried out pleadingly, «ed the French woman, who has poisoned his heart 
‘Not yet, oh! not yef, Let her be, or my} against me. Oh! mother, if she had never 
heart will break.’ , entered this house—if she never had.’ 


‘She had the best right to her, so I buried ‘¢ «But your child, our grandson?’ I inquired, 
my face in Elsie’s mantle, and felt comforted by 3 after she had grown calmer. 
something she had touched. I tell you, young “Elsie shook her head wearily, ‘I asked for 
woman, no-human heart dreams how much it $him, father. I begged on my knees that they 
can love, till sorrow falls on the object it clings $ would give me my child. I prayed, I wept, I 
to. That child was sacred to us as an angel } went mad before them; but it was all of no use. 
then—dearer, a thousand times dearer, because { My boy—my boy!’ 
they had attempted to crush her with disgrace. “She broke off moaning, and began to rock 
Her pale face, her tremulous lips, all the traces } herself to and fro, calling out, in tones of 
of wrong and anguish upon her person, were : piteous tenderness, ‘my boy—my boy.’ 
fraught with claims upon our tenderness. There “Thus@ye got the history of her wrongs, in 
was a sort of worship in our grief and in our $ snatches, among tears and tender wailings over 
joy. The fire burned up clear and brightly, but § the happiness torn from her. I[t was true, De 
as the chill left her poor frame, a sharper con- } Mark had turned her from his door; and the 
sciousness of her position seemed to sting her } French woman, her accuser, remained behind. 
into restlessness. She clung first to her mother, } When the sunrise sent its gleams of gold aslant 
then to me; twice she bent to kiss me, and then } the snow drifts around us, we had gathered all 


drew back with a look of shrinking terror. the facts that she could relate. That French 
“««You know, father: must I tell you?’ she $ fiend, by cunning and falsehvod, had separated 
said at last. my daughter from her husband. Elsie had come 


“T tried to smile, and make light of the } back to us, branded and denounced, but innocent 
things we had heard, by looks rather than ; as the angels, 
speech, and all the time she was perusing my “‘I sought De Mark, in order to defend my 
soul with her wild eyes. child; but he would not receive me. I wrote to 
“«¢You did not believe it,’ she cried, with a’ him, he sent my letters back unanswered. But 
hysterical laugh, ‘I know it—I was sure of it. } Elsie would not believe him in earnest. She, 
But father, mother, he has turned me out of } poor child, still had her dreams and her delu- 
doors.’ sions. They were wearing her to a shadow; 
‘««My child,’ cried the mother, giving way to } but she could not give them up. ‘The child,’ 
floods of tenderness. ‘But you are Home, you are } she would plead, ‘surely he will give back my 
with us, your own mother, your dear old father.’ { child.’ Thus, day after day, she lived and 
“«*T know,’ said Elsie, ‘I thought of that, : hoped on. ' 
when they turned me out of doors. I willreturn,} «But the end came at last. De Mark entered 
said I, to my father’s house, a prodigal, but} proceedings for a divorce. I employed counsel. 
without his sin. Father, believe that; you}I spent half my substance in defending the 
surely believe that, mother.’ honor of my child. But it was allin vain. The 
““«My child, my own child,’ answered the { divorce was granted, and our daughter branded 
mother. ’ forever—forever separated from her husband 
‘«*T know that you believe me,’ said the poor and child. Now listen. That French woman 
child, and a faint smile stole across her lip, was the principal witness against Elsie, and in 
which was instantly quenched in a sob. $ six months De Mark married her. It was this 
‘‘The mother caressed her, smoothing back news which drove our daughter wholly mad.” 
the black hair from her temples, as if she had$ The old man ceased. The perspiration stood 
been a child, ‘Tell us daughter, tell us all,’ she} in drops on his forehead. This renewal of 
whispered, tenderly. sorrow had exhausted him. 
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Catharine looked at him, with eyes eloquent of , 
kindred emotion. 

**Forgive me,” she said. ‘I have given you $ 
pain. But for this knowledge, I too must have } 
gone mad! One word more. This French } 
woman? Have you seen her?” 

‘¢Yes,” answered the old man, ‘‘that was the 
woman, you remember her. See how gin levels } 
down the soul. Tell me, is not the fate of my | 
child preferable to that?” § 

‘I know this woman!” said Catharine, gently, ; 
“she is indeed punished through the degrada- ; 
tion of her own nature. But the son? Did} 
Elsie never see her son?” ; 

“Poor Elsie! She would not have known 
him. For many years we were compelled to } 
keep her in the asylum, where first you met? 
her. I believe that De Mark thought her dead, : 
for until the day that miserable woman appeared 
at the library window, we never saw either of } 
them.” 

‘«And you have never seen her son ?”’ 

‘*He has never inquired after his mother— 
nor attempted to open a communication with us, 
He may even be dead.” 

“Is it not possible that he may have been 
brought up in ignorence of these facts? I 
almost think so,” said Catharine. 

“IT do not know—and poor Elsie, what good 
would it be to her? She has forgotten every- 
thing.” 

As he spoke, the old man arose, and walked 
into an inner-room, closing the door after him. 
Catharine looked around, and saw that Mrs. 
Ford had disappeared also; indeed the dear old 
lady had stolen away in the early part of this 
conversation, overcome by the mournful reminis- 
cences it brought upon her. 

When she found herself quite alone, Catha- 
rine gave way to the storm of feeling that shook 
her to the soul. She walked up and down the 
room, murmuring to herself, linking and unlink- 
ing her fingers, brushing back the hair from her 





With a heavy sigh, Catharine arose from that 
unconscious bosom, and wandered away down to 
the sea-shore, where she could think and resolve 
in solitude, 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

Tue revelations, in the last chapter, were a 
source of new-born peace to Catharine. She felt 
at home, for the first time in her life. A few 
words had knitted forever to those good old 
people, who had been se long her friends. Grand- 
father—grandmother—his and consequently 
hers. She repeated this in the depths of her 
heart a thousand times; she would sit, for 
minutes together, regarding them with looks of 
unutterable tenderness. Her heart would leap 
at the sound of their voices, and when they 
spoke to her more confidingly than heretofore, 
for in the fulness of their confidence this was 
natural, her eyes would fill with gentle thank- 
fulness. Still, she told them nothing, but asked 
for a little time, only a little; and then her 
heart should be laid open as theirs had been. 

And the old people were content. For they 
saw that the revelation they had made opened 
new springs of affection in the young woman’s 
bosom; that her former care of Elsie became 
devotion now; that a strange outgushing of love 
followed every look and word, which the poor 
demented one uttered. Still, these pure souls 
did not entirely read hers; they could not 
hear the words, “his mother,” which always 
trembled, unspoken, on her lips, when she looked 
at Elsie. They could not understand the tender 
light, that forever brooded in her eyes, nor feel 
the thrill that ran through her nerves, at the 
touch of their caressing hands, or the glances 
of Elsie’s midnight eyes. It was enough for her 
that his blood ran through their veins; that 
Elsie, poor insane Elsie, was his own mother. 

These thoughts and feelings were uppermost 
for some days. Catharine would not reflect that 
the man, whose unknown relatives were so dear 


hot temples, and tossing her arms upward, as if 3 to her, had abandoned her to poverty and death; 
the room were too small for such emotions. She} that he had never inquired for her at the 
seemed, for the time, almost as wild as her} hospital, or if so, had avoided seeking her out. 





charge. While in this state of excitement, she } 
saw Elsie moving across the lawn, and struck 
by a sudden glow of affection, she ran out to 
meet her. 

‘Mother! mother, his mother,” she cried, 
throwing herself on Elsie’s bosom. ‘“ His mother, 
his mother, and mine. 
God, that he sent me here!” 

Elsie looked down upon that glowing face, 
with a sweet, vacant smile; and began to sing a 
lullaby, such as had sent her lost infant to sleep. : 

Vou. XXX.—26 





She would not remember that this man was, even 
now, about to unite himself to another, whom he 
had vainly loved before, taking compassion on 
her perhaps too evident affection. Above all, her 
pure soul revolted at the thought that another 
of his victims had perished by her own couch of 


Oh! thank God, thank : pain, and that his child was left to wander alone, 


into any shelter that Providence might provide 
for the orphan. 

But the heart cannot always silence a clear 
understanding. After a time, Catharine began 
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to feel that a poison still lay in the cup of ; like one who had suddenly received sentence of 
peace, so unexpectedly presented to her. Again death. 

her step grew slow, and her eyes sad. The love} ‘‘To-night. A crowd of guests come with 
with which she regarded the household was full * them in a steamer hired expressly for the wed- 
of yearning pain. And she had no power to} ding party. Mrs. Townsend Oakley sent par- 
unite her thoughts of George De Mark with} ticular word that you were to be invited to meet 
these good old people. It was all a De Mark,}them. Of course you will come.” 

the son of that domestic traitor, the evil of his} Catharine parted her pale lips to speak, but 
nature was an inheritance. That man had} could not utter a word. 

nothing in common with the Fords; the blood } **She wishes you to stand bridesmaid, and be 
might be in his veins; but it was poisoned, } at the cottage when they arrive. As her best 
every drop, by that of the De Marks. friend, she hopes you will receive them; and 

Catharine rejoiced that Mrs. Oakley had been } see that the servants make no blunders.” 
informed, regarding the falsehood of De Mark, ‘*Me, me,” burst from Catharine’s lips, in a 
without her agency. It seemed to her impossible § cry of such agony, that the woman stepped back 
to speak of his faults to any one. His treason} with a startled look, which soon passed away, 
to herself was so deeply buried in the depths of } however, and that gleam of singular intelligence 
her heart, that it would be death to drag the} again resumed its place. ‘Be her bridesmaid!” 
secret forth, even to prevent further wrong. **You will certainly come. The mistress de- 
She thanked God again and again, that this $ pends upon it,” she said, without appearing to 
terrible duty had been spared her. The very } heed the cry. 
thoughts of appearing, as his accuser, filled her ‘I cannot. Oh! my God, I cannot do it. 
with dismay. This is too much, too much. I shall drop dead 

But she avoided Mrs. Oakley. A feeling of } under the torture!” 
vague pain, half jealousy, half compassion, kept} A look of rude compassion came to the 
her away from the cottage. More than this, she} woman’s face. She drew close to Catharine, 
shrunk from looking at the child again. His $ and touched her on the arm. 
child, and not his. Poor, poor Catharine! In ‘¢You must be there, or the thing will go on!” 
every way how wickedly she had been wronged, “‘What thing, woman?” 
how cruelly bereaved! -No wonder she shrunk} ‘The marriage of my mistress, Mrs. Town- 
from looking on the handsome widow, bis be- send Oakley, with another woman’s husband— 
loved, and the beautiful boy, his son. Her hus- that is the thing!” 
band, yes! he was her husband, though she might} Catharine looked at the woman in affright. 
never have the power to prove it. ‘What, what do you know?” 

Thus Catharine avoided the cottage and the “‘T know that much, at any rate.” 
sea-shore, and her walks all turned to an op- “‘How—where—when? In the name of 
posite direction. She shrunk even from looking 3 heaven, what are you?” 
toward the house. Thus weeks went on, and ‘‘Mrs. Townsend Oakley’s servant: nothing 
the two families never met. The widow was too } else.” 
happy for any thought of her neighbors, and “But you said something that seems wild. 
after seeking Catharine in her usual haunts} How do you know——” 
awhile, always in vain, she went up to her “That Mr. De Mark is a married man—is 
mother’s house in town; for her wedding-day } that what you ask ?” 
was fixetl, and there were papers to sign and$ ‘Yes! that is what I ask,” answered Catha- 
bridal garments to order. 3 rine, in a strained, husky voice. 

‘One day, a servant woman came abruptly up ; ‘* How do you know it?” said the woman. 
to where Catharine was standing, and told her} ‘Me—me—how do I know it. God help me— 
this, in a blunt, rude way, that brought a} howdoI knowit. I——” 
eudden cry from the poor girl, thus taken by} “You see that I do know it, and that I know 
surprise. ; you, Catharine Lacy.” 

The woman looked at her keenly, and ay Catharine staggered back, warding the woman 
strange smile broke over her face, with the cry. : off with her hands, as she drew close. 

“tI thought so,” she muttered, turning away} ‘That name, why do you call me by that 
abruptly, as she had advanced, ‘‘I knew it, now : name? I do not bearit. I will not hear it—I 
ave’ll see.” 3 tell you, woman, it is not my name.” 

Catharine followed her. ‘When, when does’ « Right,” answered the woman, smiling 
this thing take place?” she said, pale and wild, ' shrewdly, ‘it is not your name.” 
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“Well then, if it isnot myname, why torment; Catharine moaned faintly. 
me with it? What does Mrs. Oakley want of ‘Or a great crime will lie at your door.” 
me? Iam not her friend. No one is my friend. Again Catharine moaned. 
Iam alone, quite, quite alone!” ‘¢This man deserves it all.” 
‘‘Yes! {am your friend.” A shudder ran through Catharine’s frame; 
‘You! and tell me news like this.” but she did not look up. 
** You wish to prevent this wedding.” ‘¢You will be sure and come,” persisted the 
‘No, no, I wish nothing, I hope nothing.” woman. 
‘*But you must prevent it.” : “Yes,” said Catharine, looking up, ‘it must 
‘IT must. But how? Great heaven! direct: be. God knows, if it were not to prevent sin, I 
me how.” would never remind him of all he wishes to 
‘«Tell them he has a wife already.” forget. I would live and die alone, rather than 
“A wife. What wife? Louisa Oakley.” : intrude my wrongs upon his happiness. But he 
‘No! Catharine Lacy, the name which is not } leaves me no choice.” 
yours.” **You are resolute?” questioned the woman. 
“What do you say, woman? Howisit you: ‘Yes, the thing may kill me, but I will come. 
would have me act?” $ Still I warn you, woman, it will be to meet un- 
‘Go down to the cottage, meet them as they j belief and disgrace. I have no proof to offer, 
desire, and when the clergyman calls upon those ; and have outlived my own identity.” 
who know of a just cause, or impediment, I ’ The woman made an irresolute movement; 
believe that’s the away it runs—step forward, ; plunged a hand into her pocket, and took it out 
and stand face to face with Catharine Lacy’s {again empty; then, casting another glance at 
husband, and tell him that she lives.” ‘the trembling creature before her, she gave 
Catharine wrung her hands distractedly. “TI 3 another more deliberate plunge, and drew forth 
cannot, I should drop dead at their feet. How an old pocket-book, from which she extracted, 
ean I do this without proof?” ; first a diamond ear-ring, which she clasped in 
‘Is not your presence proof ?” $ the plam of one hand with two fingers, while she 
“No! Tam changed. Even if they have ever ’ searched among some soiled papers with the 
known me, I could not claim an identity.” $ other, and at last drew forth a scrap of paper, 
‘Still you are his wife.” which she carefully unfolded and read. Catha- 
I did not say it.” rine watched these movements with a look of 
‘Besides this—to help you on—they can prove ; wistful curiosity. The strange woman had won 
that Catharine Lucy is dead by the hospital $a sort of authority over her, and for the time 
books. I know that well enough, though you } she was almost helpless. 
may not,” said the woman, with a confidential ‘¢You are determined to do the right thing, 
air, ‘‘but what then?” and put a stop to this marriage,” she said, hold- 
“It would be sufficient proof against any- $ ing the paper irresolutely. 
thing I would say, if that be true.” **T must,” said Catharine. ‘It will ruin me, 
“But he would know you. True enough, your $ and ruin him; but that is better than a great 
hair is darker, you look taller and larger, your } sin. They will not believe me; but I will speak.” 
whole person is changed; but you have the old ‘They shall believe you!” answered the 
smile, and the same eyes. I knew you, why $ woman, pre-emptorily, ‘‘ask him if he dares dis- 
should not he?” pute that?” 
“Oh! do not ask—he will not wish it.” Catharine took the paper, which Jane Kelly 
“And you will see him marry another. This * held out, and glanced at it; but her head grew 
may be refinement, ma’am; but to my thinking, $ giddy, and the letters floated like traceries of 
it’s taking part in the wickedness.” mist before her eyes. She only knew that it was 
Catharine shrunk within herself, and her 3 a certificate of her own marriage with George De 
features grew pinched with sudden anguish. For} Mark. Her hands began to tremble violently; 
a long time she remained silent, gazing wildly on ‘ she burst into a passion of tears. 
the woman. At last her pale lips parted. ‘Your courage will not fail,” said Jane, “I 
“True, true. Oh! my God, my God, guide § may be sure of that.” 
me—guide me!’ She sunk upon a fragment of ; ‘My duty cannot fail; I must do it,” answered 
rock, as these words broke, forth, and buried her } Catharine, sadly. 
face in the drapery of her shawl. “Then, I will go home. Remember they will 
The woman stood over her, and said, ‘You arrive at sunset. After that, you must not 
see it must be done.” count on any time as safe.” 
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“I know, I know,” murmured Catharine, ; 
gazing wistfully, through a rain of tears, upon 
the certificate in her hand, ‘‘there can be no 
wavering, no doubt now: in this paper, God has 
unfolded my duty.” 

She looked around after a little, the woman 
had disappeared. Catharine was alone with her 
God. 

That night, a small steamer put in at a land- 
ing, not far from Mrs. Oakley’s cottage, and a 
crowd of cheerful, richly dressed persons came, 
in scattered groups, along the shore, chattering, 
laughing, and making the sweet air joyous with 
merriment. There was one group quieter than 
the rest, and over which a gentle serenity, almost 
amounting to sadness, seemed to reign. This 
was the bridal group. George De Mark walked 
gravely by his brother, leading the adopted 
son by the hand; and the child now and then 
brought a smile to his lips, by his pretty sur- 
prise at the number of persons who seemed to 
be visitors at his home. 

At the right-hand of the widow-bride, moved 
the stately Mrs. Mead, all smiles and condescen- 
sion to the man, whom, a few days before, she 
was ready to crush into the earth with sovereign 
disdain. Her dress of purple and gold brocade 
swept the grass with its rich sweeping folds, and 
she wore her mantilla of old point, as a queen 
displays the ermine of royalty. 

There was no bridesmaid, for Mrs. Oakley, in 
her heart, had resolved that Catharine should 
occupy that position; and she hoped to see 
her in time to enter into all those explana- 
tions, which would render the position unex- 
ceptionable to her friend. 

As they approached the cottage, the bride 
looked anxiously forward, expecting to see 
Catharine coming forth to greet her there; but 
in her place appeared the servant Jane Kelly, 
who undertook the reception, with a good deal 
of self-possession. 

The visitors, many of them, remained out of 
doors, for the. evening was delightful, and a 
pleasant breeze come up from the water. Those 
who perferred it came indoors, and all around 
the dwelling, inside and out, groups of happy 
people wandered to and fro, ready at any moment 
to be summond to the ceremony they were in- 
vited to witness. 

Mrs. Oakley went to her room, a little nervous, 
and somewhat anxious about the non-appear- 
ance of her intended bridesmaid. Jane Kelly 
was very busy, upon her knees, unpacking a 
trunk, which contained the bridal paraphernalia. 
There was a nalf sneer upon her face, as she 
unfolded the snowy robe, and laid out the mist- 





like veil of Brussels’ point, with which the 
bridal wreath was entwined, ready for the fair 
brow it was to crown. 

‘‘What is this? two dresses, and two trim- 
mings for both,” said Jane, grufily, laying the 
two dresses side by side, across the bed. ‘ Ac- 
cording to my judgment, one will be too many.” 

Jane muttered the last words in her throat, as 
she stood eyeing the bridal robes askance. 

“Yes, yes,” said the bride, hurriedly, ‘take 
the dress nearest you, wreath and everything, 
directly up to old Mrs. Ford’s; tell Miss Catha- 
rine to lose no time; we shall be waiting for her. 
Of course, you gave my message and the invita- 
tions.” 

Jane Kelly answered, that she had delivered 
both, and as she spoke, the bride saw a smile, 
creeping, like a viper, across her lips. 

“They will come of course. Nothing has 
gone wrong, I hope.” 

“Oh! it is a sure thing, ma’am; 
come.” 

Mrs. Oakley had no time to regard the manner 
of this reply. She felt a little uneasy at the 
absence of Catharine, more because it would 
delay an exculpation of her love, than from any 
doubt of her willingness to accept the compli- 
ment, she had extended in the invitation. 

‘Well, well, it is no matter,” she said, talking 
pleasantly to herself, as Jane disappeared with 
the garments she had been directed to convey to 
the bridesmaid. ‘Of course, she will be con- 
fident that all is right, or it would not have come 
to this. I wonder what dear, proud mamma will 
say to my choice of a bridesmaid. At any rate, 
she must admit her a lady in everything but 
position ; and in that, too, for her gentle good- 
ness has made those old people regard her as 4 
daughter of the house; so this may appease, 
mamma.” 

As the bride was conversing thus cheerfully 
with herself, the lady mother came in, her 
purple silk rustling as she walked, and the 
golden acorns falling in bright masses from the 
net-work of gold and pearls, that composed her 
elaborate head-dress. 

‘‘Not ready yet,” cried the stately dame, 
deliberately drawing on her own white glove, “I 
have brought my maid to help you, child. This 
new woman does not seem quite the person for a 
recherche toilet. Come, come, begin, at once, 
or you will be flushed and flurried, the most 
vulgar thing that can happen to a person in your 
position. Be active,?’? she continued, speaking 
to a woman, who had followed her into the 
room, ‘do Mrs. Oakley’s hair, at once; I will 
stand by and direct you.” 
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Smiling, and blushing a little, the bride placed 
herself in a seat, and taking out her comb, 
allowed her raven tresses to fall in a torrent 
over her shoulders. The toilet now commenced 
in earnest. Braid after braid of those glittering 
locks was wreathed around her shapely head, 
as she sat, with a rose-tinted dressing-gown 
gathered over the snow of her bridal garments; 
and while the woman adorned her person, Mrs. 
Oakley fell into a serene reverie, which, in her 
case, was more natural than the trepidation 
which had accompanied her first bridal. 

At length the lady’s maid had completed her 
work. Around that coil of raven braids lay a 





but catching a glimpse of that white face, 
paused, and drew slowly back, terrified by its 
expression. 

‘¢What is this? Why have you come in a black 
dress, and with that mournful face?” she ques- 
tioned, while Mrs. Mead drew proudly up, first 
in resentful astonishment, then with a slow 
dawning of memory, that left her pale and 
aghast, but still haughtily upright. 

“IT have come,” said Catharine, in a low, 
pained voice, ‘I have come, because it must be. 
Not to share your joy, but to quench it, not to 
witness your marriage, for the man who waits 
for you—I would soften these words, if I knew 


garland of white roses, and as the bride stood} how, but it must be said—is my own husband.” 
up, allowing the dressing-gown to fall in rosy} For a moment there was a dead silence in the 
masses around her feet, there dropped from ; room. Every face was white, and every person 


beneath that wreath a cloud of misty lace, } 
touched as it were with traceries of early frost, $ 
rippling in transparent waves down the folds ; 


numb with painful surprise. 
‘I wish,” said Catharine, ‘“‘this duty had 
been spared me. I struggled and prayed to 


of her moire dress, and sweeping to the snow} cast it off. The wreck of one heart was enough. 
of her satin slippers—and there she stood lovely } I would not have waited so long, or have spoken 
as a dream, beneath the proud smile of her } even now, but that silence became guilt.” 
mother. ’ “This is not true!” exclaimed the bride, 
‘** But the bridesmaid! who, and where is she?” ; pressing a hand to her heart, that trembled and 
questioned the elder lady, looking at a tiny clock : throbbed, till the cloud of lace that fell over it 
upon the mantle-piece. ‘It is pearly time.” ~ shook to the agony, ‘I tell you, the thing is im- 
“She will be here in time, I dare say,” an- possible!” 
swered the bride, stepping before the dressing-; ‘I wish it were. The God of heaven is my 
glass, with a faint blush at her own exceeding} judge, that I do not wound you, or him, wil- 
beauty. ‘You will like her, I am sure, mamma. } lingly. But it is a miserable duty, which I 


oe. 


She is so sweet and lady-like.” 
“But you have not told me who she is, 
daughter?” 


“Oh! she is one of the dearest creatures $ 


in the world; a sort of protegee, or adopted 
daughter of Mrs. Ford, up at the old stone 
house, yonder. Don’t be impatient, she will be 
in time.” 

While the bride was speaking, there was a 
slight commotion at the chamber door, which 
was partially opened. Jane Kelly looked in. 

‘Here is the bridesmaid, marm,’ she said, 
flinging the door open. ‘Shall she come in?” 

Before Mrs. Oakley could answer, Catharine 
entered the room, followed by Mrs. Ford, and in 
the hall without, the old gentleman stood, lean- 
ing upon his staff, lending his presence to the 
scene without partaking in it. Catharine was 
clothed in a strange, wild beauty, that even- 
ing. A painful wildness glittered in her eyes; 
her lips were white; and her cheeks looked cold 
as snow. She had no bonnet on; but a crimson 
shawl had been hastily flung over her dress of 
black silk, a costume that contrasted vividly 
with the snow of that bridal apparel. 

Mrs. Oakley ran forward to meet her guest; 





cannot escape.” 

‘Send for him. Send for De Mark hither 
at once,” almost shrieked the bride, as she stood 
firmly up, but trembling from head to foot. “To 
his face, you must make this charge. Call De 
Mark, I say!” 

Jane Kelly went out, smiling viciously, leaving 
the group petrified into silence, and waiting 
breathlessly, like so many ghosts. 

A few moments, and the bridegroom came. 
He came with a light step, in full dress, and 
with one glove in his hand; a flush of happiness 
was on his face, he could not speak without 
smniling. 

“Is it time?” he said, pausing at the door, in 
not ungraceful confusion, as he saw the room to 
which he bad been summoned. 

But the silence, and the pale faces turned 
upon him, drove the blush and smile instantly 
away; and he stepped hastily forward. 

‘What is this? You are pale, you tremble. 
Great heavens, what has happened? Is she ill ?’’ 

He looked first at Mrs. Oakley, than at her 
mother, repeating, ‘Is she ill—is she ill?” 

Mrs. Oakley, without removing the left hand 
from her heart, pointed toward Catharine, who 
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stood, pale and’ shivering, with her eyes fixed ; 


wildly on his face. 
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rine gently away, he rushed toward Mrs. Mead, 
pressed the pale hand of her daughter suddenly 


“Look on that woman, sir, and say if she is} to his lips, and left the room. 


known to you.” 

De Mark turned, and looked in Catharine’s 
face. His glance was firm and searching, his 
countenance agitated: but proud as day, 


Again all was still. Mrs. Mead whispered a 
few soothing words to her daughter, and old Mrs. 
Ford knelt beside Catharine, who lay, weeping 
tely, on her bosom. 





“No,” he said, “I haven’t the slightest recollec- 
tion of this lady; and yet—and yet there is 
something in her face——” 

‘Then you know her—it is true—mother, 
mother.” 

The bride staggered back, clinging to her 
mother, who stood in her place, firm and cold 
as a statue. 

**No, I did not say that—there was something 
in the eyes; but it is gone—certainly I have 
never seen this lady before!” 

Catharine uttered a low moan, and moving 
toward him, put the hair back from her temples 
with both hands, exposing her beautiful, but 
deathly features, to his entire scrutiny; but she 
reeled unsteadily, a mist swam before her eyes, 
and she could not discern a feature of the face 
to which her own was so pathetically uplifted. 
Not a word did those white lips‘utter. She 


stood before him, mute and trembling, till the 


young man turned away, pained and almost 
angry. Then, all the strength left that poor 
wife, and she fell forward upon her knees. 

“Explain this scene, if you can, madam,” 
said the young man, motioning the poor girl 
away with his hand, while he turned to Mrs. 
Mead. 

Before Mrs. Mead could answer, Catharine 
held up one hand, with a paper, quivering, like a 
dead leaf, between the fingers. 

**Look at me! look at me! I am Catharine. 
Forgive me. They would not let me die—for- 
give me; but I am Catharine.” 

De Mark snatched the paper from her hand, 
read it at a glance, and with an exclamation 
of “thank God—oh! thank God,” uttered as it 
were in a flood of joy, lifted Catharine from his 
fect, and kissed her upon the forehead, again 
and again. The bride uttered a faint cry, sharp 
with pain; but De Mark took no heed of it; 
but bent tenderly over Catharine. 

**An \ is it indeed true? Catharine, Catharine 
Lacy? Oh! this is joy indeed.” 

‘‘Mother, mother, take me away; my heart 
is breaking; he wishes to kill me!” cried the 
bride, throwing her arms wildly around Mrs. 
Mead. 

De Mark:heard her, and looked around. 

**No, beloved, no, I am only mad with joy. 
One moment, One moment!” and putting Catha- 
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After some delay, De Mark returned, flushed, 
smiling, but with tears in his eyes. Directly 
behind him came another person, so like him- 
self, that a stranger might have been startled by 
a resemblance so remarkable. 

‘See! there she is, the darling girl. See to 
her yourself, George, while I beg pardon of this 
wounded dove.” 

George De Mark fell upon his knees before the 
old lady, who still held Catharine in her arms. 

**Give her to me. Let me look on her face. 
Catharine, Catharine, my wife,’’ he cried. 

Catharine looked up, her face all flooded with 
tears; and quivering with exquisite joy, she 
reached forth her arms, like a little child, drew 
a long, sweet sigh, as he gathereed her to his 
bosom, and panted there from very excess of 
happiness. 

Old Mrs. Ford arose, as the young man took 
his wife from her arms, and laid-her two hands 
upon his head, with the softest and sweetest 
blessing that ever shed dew upon a weary life. 
He looked up, and met her eyes—those meek, 
brown eyes, full of serene happiness— bent 
fondly upon him. Directly an old man come 
meekly into the group, and laid his hand, all 
wrinkled and quivering, upon those of the 
gentle matron. 

“Son of my child,” he said, ‘‘God’s blessing 
be with you, even as mine is!” 

A soft and holy amen stole from the lips of 
that dear old lady, and then the venerable 
couple went away, hand in hand, leaving the 
dew of their benediction on the young man’s 
heart, which had risen full and gratefully to the 
touch of those hands, warmed by the glow of 
kindred life in every red drop of his veins. 

And so the old couple went quietly home to- 
gether, thanking God all the way. 

The bridal ceremony was delayed a little; and 
that was all the guests knew of the scene we 
have just described; for in an hour there came 
forth from that chamber a pair so radiant with 
happiness, so grandly beautiful, that curiosity, 
if any had existed, was swallowed up in admira- 
tion. But there was one thing that certainly 


? appeared remarkable, as the bridal party came 


in, and a murmur of surprise ran from lip to lip, 
for the superb beauty of the bride, with her 
garments of floating snow, should have been 
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contrasted by a bridesmaid in simple black, with { 
nothing but a wealth of golden hair to ornament } 
her head, whose peer-like loveliness was irra- 
diated with gleams of bliss, that were almost 
angelic. The guests also observed that Mrs. Mead, 3 
the stately mother of the bride, lost somewhat } 
of her queenly self-possession, that night. She 
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Catharine instantly recognized. She sprang up 
with an exclamation of pleasant surprise and ran 
to the window. 

‘Mary Margaret—Mrs. Dillon!” 

Mary Margaret and her companion turned 
back. 

“Oh! is it there ye are, me darlint?” said the 


kept aloof from the wedding party, and almost ; good-hearted woman, ‘‘with yer busband to the 
rudely ignored the bridesmaid, while giving what ; fare, and no¢thanks to anybody. Faix, but I’me 
seemed forced congratulations to her daughter ; glad to get a sight of yer beautiful countenance 
and the newly married husband. But these } agin, and I’ve come all the way down here to 
things were only matters of passing comment, } give ye a taste of happiness, that ye haven't 
and no one guessed how deep a current of human $ dreamed of. What do you ye say, darlint, toa 


joy was swelling beneath the common places of 
this wedding. 
Three weeks after the wedding, George De 


child of yer own, just the beautifulest crathur?” 
‘*Hush,” said Catharine, springing through 
the open casement, and laying her hand on Mary 


Mark, and his wife, were established in the } Margaret’s arm, ‘hush! This is a cruel subject 
home that had been his fathers. For the first } to jest on!” 

time in his life, he had learned the particulars; ‘She isn’t joking, not she,” said Jane Kelly, 
of a domestic drama, which had cast his infancy 3 ‘‘and I’ve brought her down here, just to 
under the influence of that miserable French } strengthen what I have to say, and what I never 
woman, whose prodigality and sins had at last} would have said on earth, if he there hadn’t 
centered into the meanest and most grinding of ¢ proved to be another woman’s son. If that old 
all vices, avarice. A little week before, and he ; French woman had been his mother, he might 
had deemed himself an isolated being, with no Shave searched till doomsday, and never found 
one to love or cling to, except the brother, whose ; the little fellow after all. Catharine Lacy, I was 
happiness he had resolved to witness, and then} your nurse at the hospital, I took the living 
become a wonderer always. Now he was at | child from your bosom, and placed the dead 
home, settled for life under the roof of ancestors, § ’ baby of Louisa Oakley in its place. You were 
of whose very existence he had been kept in} raving, and did not know it. Don’t look so 
ignorance. His mother, whose insanity had } } white and so frightened. I had an object. The 
taken a gentle and more poetic turn since the $ ‘old French fiend paid me for putting your child 
death of her enemey, as if even from the dis- ; out of the way. I did not murder for her money; 
tance she had felt the atmosphere of her life ; but I changed the infants, and reported yours 
relieved of its poison, hovered around him $dead. More than this, I changed the numbers 
caressingly, and with pleasant smiles, as if she } over your cots, and that is why you are regis- 
fancied the husband of her youth had come back ; tered as dead, and buried, instead of the other. 





again. She no longer shrunk from the picture, : 


which had been returned to its old place on the 


wall; but would talk to it for hours, evidently 
substituting its inaminate features for those of 3 


3 
her son when he was away. 3 


But there was still a shadow upon the life of 


She wanted me to kill you with the child.” 
‘*But the child, my child,” cried Catharine, 
grasping the woman’s arm, and interrupting her. 
‘*Mary Margaret took it to nurse.” 
‘‘Mary Margaret!” 
‘*Yes, yer ladyship,” said Mrs. Dillon, “I 


that young couple. The memory of a child, that ; mothered the little crathur, all unbeknowst that 
had perished, and for which there was forever } it was your baby, as I was doing for. Ye had 
an unsilenced yearning in the mother’s heart. } the darlint in yer own blessed arms, more ’en 
The proof of its death was so vague, sometimes } § onest, and the most beautifulest sight it was toe 
wild dreams of its present existence forced them- $ ; see yez together, like the blessed mother of 
selves upon her; and these feelings she had im- } Christ pictured out over the holy altar, with the 
parted to her husband. hivenly baby in her two arms—amin!”’ 
One day De Mark had just left Catharine alone ‘But the child, my child! Where is it? who 
in the library, with the sashes of the great bay }has got it now? My own, own child.” 
window open, when two women came by on their ; ‘It’s a’most forenant ye, this blessed minit, 
way to the front of the house. One was Jane 3 yer ladyship. Down in the purty house, behint 
Kelly, Mrs. Louis De Mark’s servant, who had ; them trees, a playin’ in the garden, as innercent 
disappeared the night after the wedding, and the 3as a young rabbit. Didn’t I just see the mark, 
other a comely, little Irish woman, whose face ? that I picked in with powther on the sole of his 
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feet, and the holy cross, as red as a ruby, which 
the angels left on his temple ye 

Mary Margaret broke off suddenly, for Catha- 
rine sprang away across the lawn, and under the 
elms, while the good woman was speaking, and 
was out of sight long before the last sentence 
was finished. 

‘Let’s go after her,” said Jane Kelly, «I want 
to see their hearts torn in giving hint up.” 

But they had hardly crossed the lawn, when 





rave 


Catharine came back, walking rapidly, with little 
Georgie in her arms. She rushed by them, rain- 
ing kisses on the child, and hurrying on, went 
panting and breathless into the presence of her 
husband, his grandparents and Elsie. 

“George, George, take him, take him, he is 
our child, yours and mine—our own, own child, 
Grandfather, grandmother, mother, thank God! 
thank God! for it is our son, that was lost and 
is found.” Tue Enp. 
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THE OLD SEXTON’S STORY. 


BY B. SIMEON BARRETT. 


To-pay, the last remains of George Easton ; astounded at the intelligence, but frcm that mo- 


were laid in their final resting-place. 


From his ; ment determined that his daughter should never 


boyhood I have known him. Col. Easton was, ’ become the wife of a drunkard, no matter how 


until his death, my next door neighbor. He was 
wealthy, talented and respected. On the other 
side lived Mr. Philips, a merchant, whose strict 
attention to business had enabled him to amass 
almost, if not quite, a fortune. Between the 
latter and Col. Easton a long, unbroken friend- 
ship had existed. 

Margaret Philips inherited all the brilliancy 
of mind and beauty of person that had graced 
her mother, who had in her youth been con- 
sidered, in personal appearance at least, to say 
nothing of the charm of intellect she possessed, 
the belle of the city. Between George Easton 
and Miss Philips an intimacy long existed, and 
a union was confidently talked of by their doting 
parents. George had commenced the study of 
the law; and the event of his successful admis- 
sion to the bar, was fixed on for the consumma- 
tion of the happy nuptials. 

Time wore on; the merchant was every day 
growing more wealthy, and the colonel more 
happy, for his son, the light and pride of his 
house, was fast acquiring a knowledge of the 
study, to which his high talent seemed a certain 
indication he would, one day, be an honor. Mar- 
garet was happy too; and all day long the smile 
never left her joyous lips, nor did she scarce 
cease her gay songs of happiness. The future 
betokened nothing but a life of joy, with a sky 
that should never be darkened with a cloud of 
sorrow. But one night a gang of noisy revelers 
brought home the colonel’s son in a state of 
helpless intoxication! 

What a blow was that to his indulgent parents! 
They were almost broken-hearted at this evi- 
dence of their son’s dereliction. A long time, 
unknown to any but his wayward companions, 
had he been partially addicted to the intoxicat- 
ing bowl; but now, that they knew it, they set 
about the work of reform. Cautiously they 
guarded the secret of his vice, and diligently 


they besought him never again to taste the mad- } nature! 


dening drug. He promised; but again he fell; 





wealthy, how talented, how amiable, or how 
highly connected he might be; and if young 
Easton was really the man his informant had 
represented, he could never, with his consent, 
become the husband of his Margaret. He was 
not disposed to credit every idle rumor he heard; 
so, wisely keeping silent in regard to the matter, 
he patiently awaited the time when incontrovert- 
able evidence would either give the rumor the 
semblance of truth, or brand it with eternal 
falsehood; nor did he wait long; for, one even- 
ing, returning home, he met the young man in 
the street, with a few of his, associates, reeling 
under the influence of drink, Not a word was 
said, nor did it seem George recognized in the 
passer by the father of his Margaret. 

Not long after this, as the time for his admis- 
sion approached, he solicited of Mr. Philips the 
hand of his daughter, so that the nuptials might 
be celebrated immediately after this event. He 
was thunderstruck at the reply he received. 

“TI can never,” said Mr. Philips, “give my 
permission that Margaret shall marry a man 
who drinks to excess.” 

‘“‘Who says I drink?” demanded the young 
man, with a tone of haughty pride. 

“Tt is enough,” replied Mr. Philips, ‘‘I have 
heard it long ago, but discrediting every rumor, 
waited until I could have better evidence.” 

There was a confused blush of shame on the 
young man’s cheek as he left the room. He did 
not discontinue his visits at Mr. Philips’, and for 
awhile he seemed to have given up his vicious 
habits and abandoned his reckless associates. 
As was to be expected, upon this appearance of 
reform, he repeated his offers of marriage, and 
was accepted on condition of his continued so- 
briety. Margaret was again happy, more happy 
than before; for the cloud that had passed away 
seemed to make the sunshine brighter. 

Alas! for the inconstancy of poor human 
On the very night of his admission— 
after passing with honor and credit the ordeal 


and, in spite of every effort to preserve the } to which he was subjected, he was led away by 


matter a secret, the whole affair, in minute 
detail, reached the ears of Mr. Philips. He was 


a few inconsiderate associates, and the evening 
was passed in boisterous mirth and noisy revel. 
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Many a bitter tear of sorrow beaded the pales Thus the unhappy girl thought, and time wore 
cheek of unhappy Margaret when she heard of 3 on. 
her lover’s error; and when they again met she} There was a case of unusual interest on the 
implored him, with tears of anguish, to return 3 docket, the case of an old man, charged with 
once more to the path of rectitude and virtue. 3 murder; and George Easton had volunteered to 
His pride would not yield, and he still seemed sustain the defence. There seemed to be no 
cold and haughty. He made no promise; but$ hope for the prisoner; a consecutive train of 
for a season again he abandoned the intoxicating ¢ evidence, circumstantial, indeed, yet artfully in- 
cup. Yet he appeared indifferent toward poor $ terwoven left hardly a doubt of his guilt. Yet 
Margaret, who loved him almost too well. He there was an indescribable something about the 
thought if she would not marry him for what he 3 man, which, in spite of circumstances, seemed 
was, as he was, she should never marry him at 3 to bespeak his innocence. 
all. His pride would not let him reason, so he Here was an opportunity to save human life— 
never paused to consider what might be the § something more than reputation at stake. Young 
consequence if he should wed her before a com- $ Easton, though degraded by his associations and 
plete reformation on his part. his nightly debauches, was not depraved at heart. 
With these thoughts he once more mingled 3 He felt a deep interest in the fate of the prisoner, 
with his companions, and joined them in their ; and was determined to use every honorable means 
drunken revels, He already began to acquire a3 to establish his innocence. One thing that in- 
thirst for drink which he could not resist. He duced him to undertake the defence, was a chance 
knew it, but would not arouse himself sufficiently ; word that had escaped the lips of one of his 
to rid himself of the demon that enslaved him. } drunken companions in an unguarded moment. 
With all his brilliant talents he was nothing 3 It seemed the fellow knew more about the mur- 
more than a commion inebriate, save that his $ der than he chose to tell. 
wealth and position rescued him from the lowest 3 George prosecuted his difficult undertaking 
degradation. with unabated diligence. The wine cup was 
Broken-hearted, his father died, and a little $ thrown aside, and his evenings spent in a deeper 
while after his mother was laid by her husband’s 3 study of the law than any circumstance had 
side, to sleep the long, last sleep. For awhile} urged him to before. The fogs of debauch must 
he remained temperate, but the burning thirst $ be cleared away now, for he must have the clear 
grew every day more unendurable, and again he} sunshine to think in. And he was a man once 
was led astray. He was now sole heir to all his $ more, with the dazzling genius, the soul-breath- 
father’s vast property, and occupied an office} ing intellect which his God, in whose perfect 
alone. It is true he had few clients, and with $ image he stood, had given him. There were no 
inaction his splendid genius seemed fast going 3 idle moments now, even the greater portion of 
to decay. the night was spent in perfecting every part of 
Margaret still loved him; and although she $ the scheme which should establish the innocence 
saw him no more, she wept for him, and in the} of the prisoner in the strongest light. He was 
solitude of her lonely chamber she poured forth } aided by members of the police, who assisted 
her agonizing soul in prayer for his redemption. 3 him in fereting out the real perpétrators of the 
His aged father, his gentle mother were no more, 3 deed, and in ascertaining, to the full extent, the 
and the voices that once gave kind counsel were } wily scheme that should throw guilt upon the 
now hushed forever. Oh, that some near and $ innocent. 
dear friend might reason with him, and point He was successful! It was almost like bring- 
out the error of his way, not to expostulate in$ ing the dead to life. He had accomplished a 
angry words, nor rebuke with scornful look, but } noble deed, and his reputation was fixed. There 
to speak in the gentle tones of affection, to was no barrier to a life of honorable fame. But 
arouse old memories, to give some new impulse { —we forget—the wine cup! There was the stum- 
to energy that he might awake from his awful ; bling-block! There was the rock on which his 
dream. % fondest hopes would be wrecked! And he, left 
Margaret might do this; but it would be} in the world alone, unguided, no gentle voice of 
acting against propriety. There was no pre-: warning to check his unguarded footsteps, left 
cedent for such a course. The world would} to pursue the inclinations of a depraved appetite, 
smile that cold, derisive, bitter smile, and the ; suffered himself to be led, blindfolded, by a set 
scheme, noble in its conception, might fail; and} of reckless and uaprincipled associates, merely 
then there would be regret, if not chagrin and ; because he was such a witty companion! 


mortification. > But did not Margaret pray for him? Did ever 
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sleep close her weary eyelids before she had ; 
breathed a supplication in his behalf? Was? 
every tear and prayer in vain? And the soul ; 
that wept in agony for the erring one it so} 
dearly loved, should it never be comforted? 
Alas, we may not always know the ways of } 
an omniscient Providence. Her grief-burdened } 
prayers were not yet answered. ; 

The very night after his successful plea, his} 
friends arranged a private supper in “honor of } 
the occasion,” as they expressed it. Toasts and 
complimentary speeches, in which the young} 
candidate for fame was eloquently lauded, were } 
the order of the night, and when Aurora tinted 
the east with her first pale rays they were there 
yet. In a familiar conversation, one of the com- 
pany chanced to ask him in a derisive manner 
what had become of the Miss Philips with whom 
he was formerly on such close terms of intimacy. 
George evaded any direct reply, and evinced a 
desire to waive the consideration of the subject, 
but the young fellow pertinaciously prosecuted 
his inquiries. 

“T heard you got the ‘sack’ from the old man, 
and that the minx turned the cold shoulder to 
you ” 

“Sir!” interrupted George, nervously, and 
casting upon his companion a cutting glance of 
reproof, ‘‘I have to request of you to speak in 
terms of respect of any lady of my acquaintance 
under any circumstances, but more especially 
of my father’s friends!” 

Inebriated as he was, the principle of honor 
was keenly alive. No one should speak to him 
of Morgaret disrespectfally without censure. His 
heart was generous, noble, and at the mention 
of her long cherished name, still beat with 
old emotions and half-forgotten memories. His 
generous nature was, at least, commendable. 

Morning was come, and the convivial band} 
had separated. The excitement of the last few 





efforts were crowned might urge him to renewed 
energy, might open a way to reform, and cause 
him forever to abandon his cups and his asso- 
ciates. Long she mused on this theme, for was 
there not hope? And while yet this dream- 
like reverie was upon her, something seemed to 
prompt her to seek his presence. But why 
should she go—what might she say—how could 
she appear before him, when such an act would 
seem to rebel against propriety? Such were 
her mind’s inquiries; yet to them could she con- 
ceive of no difficult reply. Still unceasingly the 
monitor within urged her on. 

And without knowing why she was there, or 
how she could approach him, acting under the 
direction of that unseen spirit that seemed to 
control her actions, she stood before the door of 
his office and knocked. The sound, as it echoed 
along the narrow passage where she stood, par- 
tially recalled her to the actuality of her un- 
pleasant situation. What had she to say? was 
the first thought that swept through her mind, 
and well nigh induced her to depart ere the door 
should be opened. But reason, sober and cold 


nr. 


‘in its functions, could not prevail against the 


unyielding spirit that still held her to its pur- 
poses. 


It was this knock that aroused George from 


his musings. He was certainly astonished at 
her appearance there; it was a visitor he little 
expected to meet. He welcomed her with the 
same smile that had thrilled her heart with 
pleasant sensations in days gone by. Perhaps 
at no other time would her presence have been 
so welcome; he had just awakened, as it were, 
from a dream of half-forgotten memories, of 
pleasant associations, of hallowed recollections. 
He had been thinking of Margaret, in the days 
of his boyhood, when in purity of thought he 
worshipped with her at the shrine of virtue. 
He had been thinking how happy he might be 


hours, together with the enervating tone of the} if those dearly remembered hours could but re- 
liquors he had drank forbid the idea of sleep, so} return! How gladly would he have given all his 
George walked down to the office. The diligent } wealth, and his fame, so freshly acquired, to 
hews-boys were already flying about the streets, } live over those happy days in the confidence of 


and when George arrived at his office, he was 
delighted to find an eulogistic account of his 
successful plea in the morning paper. He sata 
long time reading or thinking of past events, of 
the trial, of the debauch, of reform, of Margaret; 
and it was near the hour of noon when he was} 
aroused by a gentle knock at the door. 

Who can tell with what feelings of joy and 
sorrow commingled with pride and regret, Mar- 
garet perused the report of the trial in which 
George was engaged, and in which he was SUC- } 
cessful? Perhaps the success with which his’ 


s 





his still remembered Margaret! 
‘‘What, you! Margaret!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘you 


‘are very welcome—I was just thinking of you.” 


With what joyful emotions did these gentle 
words fall upon her ear. She felt the kind 
assurance that she was not forgotten—she had 
not come intrusively into his presence, for she 
was welcome, yes, very welcome! There was no 
more embarrassment; they might sit and talk 
unreservedly of the past; and if he thought a 
moment of the strange conduct on her part, in 
visiting him thus, after having been repulsed by 
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her father, he freely forgave her and thought of 
it no more, for he felt grateful that she had come 
to talk with him, perhaps to reprove or remon- 
strate; he cared nothing—he felt in a mood to 
receive her admonitions, not that his pride was 
gone, but reason had been awaking new resolves 
and new energies within, which needed only the 
assuring approbation of some true friend, of one 
like Margaret, to be sustained and carried out. 

He was the first to allude to his follies and his 
errors, and when she followed up his allusions, 
her words were so gentle, that the reproot they 
carried excited no feeling of resentment in his 
proud bosom. 

We may not know all that was said, but they 
talked long and in low, whispered, earnest tones, 
and new promises were made, promises that ema- 
nated from the heart, promises that should be 
ever kept inviolate; and when, on bended knees, 
the maiden thanked God for this hour of happi- 
ness, he wept. Aye, in penitence, in bitter re- 
gret he wept! Remembrance of his brilliant 
achievements, of the midnight revel, of his ca- 
rousing companions were forgotten. The night 
had passed away, and the dawn of that morning 
saw him awake from the dreams of misspent 
months. There was new life opened to him; 
and as he gazed upon her kneeling form before 
him, and heard her prayer, he felt his utter un- 
worthiness, and wept to know that one disinte- 
rested being supplicated at the throne of grace 
in his behalf. No selfish motive prompts her— 
she forgets self, and craves only his protection, 
his salvation. 

Noble girl! Your prayers are answered— 
your tears, your sacrifices have not been in 
vain. The proud heart is at length moved, and 
feels in earnest penitence the influence of patient 
woman’s intercession. The erring is reclaimed, 
the fallen saved! 

How many another, obedient only to a feeling 
of false delicacy or pride, would have aband- 
oned him to his fate. Surrounded by alluring 
temptations, with no kind voice to admonish, no 





mother’s soothing tones to warn, no friendly 
hand outstretched to save, he might have gone 
down to a drunkard’s grave uncared for; but 
the prayer of faithful woman is heard, and there 
is no more sorrow. 

A year passed by, and George Easton was 
faithful to his promises. Honors were crowding 
thick upon him; he had arisen to eminence in 
his profession, even in that short time, and his 
name was another word for honesty, sobriety 
and virtue. 

He was an orphan now; but Mr. Philips and 
his kind-hearted wife regarded him as their son, 
and were doubtless as proud of his brilliant 
attainments as though he had been their own. 
There was no longer any detriment to his union 
with their daughter, and the time of the ap- 
proaching nuptials was to be one of unusual joy 
and thanksgiving. 

It is true Margaret did not sing the gay songs 
as in other days, but there was a more peaceful, 
silent happiness, a deeper joy that rested within 
her bosom; and she felt so very thankful that he 
had returned to her once more. 

If there were any tears, they were tears of 
gratitude and joy; and their union was, indeed, 
a happy one. George was no more the haughty, 
unrelenting youth, but gentleness and a calm re- 
serve bespoke the change that had been wrought 
within. 

He lived a life of usefulness, and ever blessed 
the hour that Margaret, by her angelic influence, 
redeemed him from the inevitable fate to which 
he was so recklessly approaching. He rose to 
eminence, but the voice that once thrilled with 
its eloquence, or guided the erring with its tones 
of wisdom, is stilled forever. He sleeps his last 
sleep, mourned by his people, lamented by his 
friends and respected by his enemies. His life 
was a beautiful panegyrie upon woman’s in- 
fluence, and his death was like one who 


“«__. wraps his cloak about him, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 





OH, NEVER LET AN UNKIND WORD 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


On, never let an unkind word 
Fall from those lips of thine 

For harshness serves but to divide 
Love’s golden chain divine; 

And as the rose when once ’tis pluck’d, 
We never can restore; 

So the fond heart thus sadly crushed 
Will cling to us no more. 


We often kill earth’s fairest flowers 
By some unkind neglect; 

Then waste our time in useless tears 
For what we might expect; 

Oh, sweeter far to gaze upon 
The faces of the dead, 

Than upon those dark, sombre souls, 
From whom all love has fled. 





THE GOVERNESS. 


BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


Tue old story, I was a governess; a poor de- 
pendant in a noble house. I had many times 
seen the father of my two little darlings; I knew 
he was handsome, though I seldom raised my 
eyes to his; I thought him unwontedly gracious, 
but that was all. They told me I was beautiful. 
Even the stately old housekeeper, stately to all 
but me, used to part my long hair with her 
slender fingers, and once she said, in a dreamy 
sort of way, ‘‘its very fine and glossy, child, its 
very soft and silky. In all the wide world, 
child, there is nothing like a beautiful face— 
and the Lord made man in his image—oh! be 
thankful, child, that you are lovely, but often, 
often think that through eyelids as white as 
yours, thrpugh lips as ruby, on pure cheeks, over 
lofty brows, through long and golden tresses, 
between soft fingers, under gleamy teeth, the 
worms, the worms have revelled, child.” 

How I shuddered at this! and once, when she 
spoke in her cold way, the baronet came in, say- 
ing, ‘“‘Don’t frighten her, good Mrs. Hunt.” 
Even then, I did not think upon his kind glances 
and tender interest, as some girls might. The 
children, fair-haired darlings, how they loved 
me! They were both beautiful. So lovely! 
Grace was a fairy, sparkling-eyed child. Ger- 
trude had deep, dark, shining eyes. They were 
well named. Gertrude was calm, and reflective, 
given to strange sayings, and dreamy, mysteri- 
ous thoughts; Grace was only happy when both 
dimpled hands were heaped with roses, and 
kisses were showered on her round cheeks; 
she lived in an atmosphere of love. Gertrude, 
yes, even then, [ think she had a being in 
heaven. 

I was only a governess, and I took no airs 
upon myself. I was very humble-minded, for I 
had seen great trouble and poverty; very grate- 
ful, for my situation was a delightful one, and 
everybody was kind tome. There was a friend 
of the family who always affected me strangely. 
She was a noble lady, proudly handsome, rich 
and titled. She pretended to be my friend, but 
her cold, suspicious glances, confused and made 
me unhappy. She gave me much advice, was 
always telling me how poor and lowly I had 
been, and how humble I should be, cautioning 
me to beware of the baronet, and giving dark, 





mysterious hints, that invariably frightened me 
into a head-ache, and led me to shun the good 
baronet. 

One day when my brain was hot and heavy, I 
carried little Grace over to Lady Isabel, as she 
had requested me. My brow beat and burned 
intolerably, so that I could not lift it with ease. 

“You are getting subject to these head- 
aches,” said Lady Isabel, ‘‘you suffer, don’t 
you?” 

‘More than I can tell,” I answered, faintly. 

“T can relieve you, easily,” she quietly re- 
marked. 

‘* How, tell me? for itis very painful,” I cried. 

Her looked flashed through my brain. She 
sat close beside me; she gathered up my heavy 
curls. ‘Your hair, child,” she muttered, with 
almost closed lips, ‘‘it will induce brain-fever ; 
kill you, perhaps—let me cut it off,” and she 
reached her scizzors, fastened in their silver 
sheath. 

‘“*No—no!” I cried, for I was proud of my hair, 
and like a flash came the hideous thought, that 
this grand, beautiful woman, was jealous of me 
—of me a poor little governess. 

Her eyes flashed fire; she stood, her jewelled 
hand lifted, her eyes gleaming with furious 
passion. 

“Oh! youthink yourself a paragon of beauty 
—I can see. You wish to retain your long 
ringlets, that you may mesh them about the 
baronet’s heart. Yes, you think your bright 
eyes will enslave him. Yes, you poor beggar; 
and so they may; but mark me, minion, only to 
your disgrace. He knows how well you love 
him—laughs at it; despises you for it—he—he 
told me so.” 

A blank came over my life—oh! the weary 
time that passed! I would not look at nor speak 
to the baronet, till our little Gertrude died. I 
saw her well at evening; I was roused at mid- 
night by the baronet himself. A deathly chill 
crept over me, as I cried, seeing his white face, 
‘‘leave me, sir—how dare ‘4 

He had not heard me, I humbly hoped, for his 
words dispelled my terror, ‘‘ My little Gertrude 
is dying, and calls for you.” 

Till she died, that dear head rested on my 
bosom; in the morning, I laid back her damp 
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curls, and kissed her cold lips. She was gone. ,as far as my delicacy would let me, I gave her 
“I must go,” I whispered, over her clay—‘I 3 cruel language, word for word. 
cannot stay here; it is agony.” “It is false—false, all fulse” he said, taking 
So not long after, I gathered my few clothes, } my hand, ‘for so far from boasting that I knew 
and stole softly from the house, that envy and? you loved me, Lillian, I did not dare believe 
jealousy had made terrible to me. I shall never } that one so young, so beautiful, so good and 
forget that night. The hills were white with} gentle, might feel other than sentiments of 
moonlight, and I wanted to pluck one violet to; friendship, for a man so much older and graver 
take with me. In that quiet hour, I knelt sob- $ than herself.” His voice grown soft and musical. 


bing over the little mound, breathed one prayer, : —I was astonished—overwhelmed; my confi- 


gathered my flowers and turned to go—I knew 
not whither. A tall form stood beside me, I 
could not fear him now, nor dislike him; he 
was so pale, so sorrowful, as he said, ‘Lillian, 
what does this mean? Where are. you going, 
my child?” 

His voice trembled. I turned away, and the 
tears ran down my cheeks. 

“Do we not treat you well, Lillian?” he asked, 
how meurnfully! 

“Yes, oh! yes,’”’ I murmured, ‘‘you have been 
ouly too kind.” 

‘*And my poor little motherless child; would 
you leave her, Lillian?” 

At this I lost all my self-control. ‘If you 
had not jested at me,” I sobbed, ‘‘despised me, 
boasted that I—I——” 

‘Stop, Lillian, what do these words mean?” 
he asked, in stern tones. 

‘‘Lady Isabel!” I gasped, and as I grew calm, 


} dence deserted me. 
“Yes, Lillian, gladly would I make you my 


bY 


beg dear wife,” he added, drawing me to his 
$ side. ‘‘True, you have neither gold, nor station, 
but the wealth of a pure, glad young heart like 
yours is alll ask. Say, will you take the place 
of the sainted one, who lies here with little Ger- 
trude? Lillian, tell me; can you love me well 
enough to marry me?” 

Oh! heaven knows I had long, long loved 
him, not daring to whisper it to myself in the 
darkest night; and over Gertrude’s grave, I told 
him, ‘ Yes.” 

Poor Lady Isabel! she had trusted to her 
beauty, her gold, her power, and they had failed 
her. When she first saw me with my noble hus- 
band, she grew white with anger, disappoint- 
ment and terror, that her duplicity had been 
discovered. Poor Lady Isabel! she is unmarried 





to this day, and she loved the baronet herself. 
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LATEST STYLE BASQUINE. 


BY EMILY H. 


We give, this month, as part of our series, 
“How To Make One’s Dress,” a pattern for a 
new and fashionable Basquine, with accompany- 
ing diagrams by which it may be cut. In a 
former number, we gave directions how the dia- 
grams were to be enlarged, but may as well, 
probably, re-state them. Take a newspaper, to 
lay out the angles, and project the lines, making 
these last of the length stated in each diagram. 
For example, begin, with diagram No. I, at the 
extreme right hand lower corner, and make 
the curved line upward, which is to be twenty 
inches long; then draw the bottom line, twenty- 
eight and three-quarter inches; and so around 
to the point of starting. In a similar manner, 
draw all the others. 

This Basquine is to be made of black moire, 





MAY. 


It is 
The following is a deserip- 


cloth, or the same material of the dress. 
to be open in front. 
tion of the diagrams. 
DIAGRAM 
. 1. Front. 
. 2. Side-piece of back. 
. 8. Wristband. 
DIAGRAM NO. 2, 
. 4, Back. 

No. 5. Sleeve. 

The places for the medallions and the buttons 
are marked on each of the patterns. The Bas- 
quine must be lined with silk of a light con- 
trasting color, and trimmed all round the body, 
skirt, and sleeves by a ruche of silk like the 
lining, which is sewed on the edge and reaches 
a little beyond; the sleeves very wie ee at 


No. I. 
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top in hollow plaits, four of which are fastened ¢ with tassels and buttons, then a waistband and 
down under a button tassel. The fronts are orn closes the body at the waist. 
held together by cords forming loops; or frogs} On the waist behind also are put two tassels 
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with buttons, and, lastly, on the front of yea representing lozenge-shaped medalions, & 
body and round the skirt, an open-work trim- * beautiful ornamentation. 
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1 oz, 











DIRECTIONS FOR ARRANGING A BASKET OF FLOWERS.* 





BY MES. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
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A Giresy Basket is generally preferred for 
flowers, though a Round Basket will have a 
very beautiful effect, providing it stands high. 
A dark-colored basket will show off the flowers 
to better advantage than a light one. Takea 
sheet of green tissue paper, with which line the 
basket, leaving the ends open; fill up as high as 
you wish, say to the rim of the basket, with 
clippings of paper or hay; fold down the cor- 
ners of tissue paper over the clippings, and 
streteh wire across the basket each way to keep 
the paper in its place, and also to fasten the 
flowers to. For the outer edge of the basket 
(which should be arranged first) choose those 
flowers which are arranged in branches, such as 
Sweet-briar Rose, Eglantine, Jessamine, Cypress, 
apple blossoms, roses, buds, Forget-me-not, &c. : 
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fasten the branches to the wire. For the centre, 
group the flowers in small bunches or clusters, 
as they cannot be fastened to the wire, gum the 
stems and run them through the green tissue 
paper, be careful to preserve harmony of color 
in grouping. Leaves and grass add very much 
to the beauty of flowers. 





* MaTERIALS FoR Makino Parer FLOwERs.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 





LAMP MAT. 





BY MRS. PULLAN. 





Matertats.—A square of French canvass, 80; of six shades of the same green. A mesh about 
yards of gold braid or straw, 1 oz. of purple, and ; 3 of an inch wide. 


1 oz. of green Berlin wool; also 8 skeins of each } 


Vou. XXX.—27 < 


Enlarge the pattern. as for the preceding, and 
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INITIALS IN 


EMBROIDERY. 





mark it on the convass, having a margin all 
round of at least twelve threads. The border is 
very simple; the top and bottom are worked in 
the following manner: 

1st row.—The braid to be entirely covered 
with green wool. 

2nd row.—1 square green, +, miss 5 squares, 
cover 2, miss 1, cover 2, ¢; repeat to the end 
of the row, which you will finish with, miss 5, 
cover 1. 

3rd row.—l square green, + 1 straw, 3 green, 
* 1 straw, 1 green *, 3 times +; repeat end with 
1 straw, 8 green, 1 straw, 1 green. 

4th row.—l green, { 1 straw, 3 green, 3 straw, 





3 green, 1 straw { to the end, which finish with 
1 straw, 3 green, 1 straw, 1 green. 

5th row.—Like 8rd. 

6th row.—Like 2nd. 

The sides must be made to correspond. 

The dark parts of the engraving represent 
those places where purple is to be used instead 
of green. 

The six shades of green are for a raised fringe, 
which is intended to finish the mat. A single 
round of each shade, beginning with the darkest, 
is to be worked over the mesh. The rows are 
then to be cut, and combed out with a fine 
comb. 





INITIALS IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MLLE. 


MaterriaLs.—White and ingrain red embroi- 
dery cotton. 

These letters are to be done in a new style of 
embroidery, very recently introduced at Paris. 
For a white handkerchief, the letters are to be 
embroidered in white, and then spotted with red; 
but as the most fashionable handkerchief for 
morning toilet have colored borders, those hand- 
kerchiefs should have the initial marked with 
iagrain cotton of the same color, merely spotted 





DEFOUR. 


with white. Very few handkerchiefs, now, have 
the borders hemmed. All the colored ones, and 
the majority of the white, have some simple 
scallop, worked in button-hole stitch by way of 
edging; the cotton used for this purpose in- 
variably corresponding with the color in which 
the handkerchief is printed. We may remark 
that although embroidery cotton is made in every 
color, the red is invariably the most durable, as 
well as elegant. 
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WARM KNITTED CUFF. 








WARM KNITTED CUFF. 
BY MRS. PULLAN 


Marterrats.—Pink and black Berlin wool. 
Bone pins, No.5 and No. 15. With the black 
cast on 52 stitches. Knit 8 rows. 

With the pink knit 12 rows in brioche stitch. 

With the black wool, and No. 5 needles 

Ist.—j m, 1, k 1, k 2 t, +; repeat. 

2nd.—Purled. 

Do these 2 rows ten times over; then, with 
the finer needles, and pink wool, knit a band 
of 8 rows in brioche stitch, and make a row of 
eyelet-holes for the ribbon to run in, oy throw- 
ing the wool twice over the needle, before knit- 
ting 2 together; and in the second row knitting 
the wool thus thrown over as 1 stitch, by which 
means a row of large holes is formed. Knit 2 
plain rows, and cast off. 

For tne Epginc.—(If Pyrenees wool, instead 
of Berlin, be used for lace, it will be a great 
improvement.) Cast on 13 stitches, and, if 
two needles be used, knit a plain row. 

1st.—Slip 1,k 2,m1,k2t,mi1,k2t,m 
1k2t,m2,k2t,m2,k2t. 

2nd.—K 2, p 1, k 2, p1, k 9. 

8rd.—Plain knitting. 

4th.—Purled. 

5th.—Slip 1, k 2, ¢ m1, k 2 t, +, 3 times, * 
m 2,k2t, * 3 times. 

6th.—} k, 2 p 1, ¢ 8 times, k 9. 

7th.—Plain knitting. 

8th.—-Cast off 5, purl the remainder. 
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DIAMOND PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERED SLEEVE. 


Tue design, which we give this month, in the ¢an excellent effect. It is intended for morning 
front of the number, is for a simple sleeve, which } toilet, being made up as a full sleeve and set 
possesses the advantages of being executed with } into a wristband. We may notice that the open 
the greatest ease, producing at the same time {sleeves are gradually disappearing in morning y 
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custume—the colder breezes of the advancing 
season rendering them less suitable for wear in 
the open air. The outline of the squares being 
first run, must be worked in buttonhole-stitch; 
the five holes in the solid square sewn over; the 
alternate squares are to be crossed with a crochet 
thread; their centres worked with a point-lace 
stitch, and the muslin cut out. As there are 
many ladies whose domestic duties and various 
engagements prevent them from undertaking 
pieces of elaborate embroidery; and who, not- 





withstanding, may find leisure for lighter labors 
as a sort of recreation, we, hoping tc de useful 
in their service, offer this Diamond Pattern ty 
their notice. It is exactly the work for odd 
half-hours—is very easy, very quiclky done, and, 
when finished, looks-much better than many a 
design of five times the labor. 

"We need scarcely add that the size of the 
sleeve is optional, the pattern given being only 
a part, and that the narrow strip is for the 
wristband. 





DEEP MUSLIN EDGING. 


Mareriats.—French muslin, and embroidery } of the leaf only need be worked in button- 
cotton, Nos. 40 and 50; also sewing cotton, No. } hole stitch, with fibres sewed over, as in the 
50. ; engraving. 


The section given is to be repeated for any} The round spots within the scallop are to be 
length required. It is a design which is also} eyelet-holes, and the tendrils are to be sewed 
very suitable for a pocket-handkerchief, for} over with the utmost neatness, in the sewing 
which it may easily be adapted. It is in con- 3 cotton, which should also be used for the 
templation of this use being made of it, that} English lace. The coarser of two sizes of em- 
the leaves are filled up with English lace{ broidery cotton is used for tracing, and the 
stitches. For ordinary muslin work, the edge ‘ other for sewing over the work. 





DOYLEY IN SQUARE CROCHET. 


Marterrats For A Dinner D’ortey.—Cotton, from the engraving, or the foundation may ve 
No. 80, with crochet-hook, No. 21. To be worked ‘ done in Square Netting, and afterward the pat 
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POINT LACE INSERTION. 



























































tern darned in. In this case, use Mecklenburgh : D'oyleys should be trimmed with borders in 
thread, No. 7, for the netted foundation, and the : Poiunt-lace. 
same material, No. 12 for the pattern. Netted } 





POINT LACE INSERTION. 


BY MKS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


j Yay 
BUREINENE Atsee carta 


ai Nae 


MarTeERIALs.—Point lace cottons, and No. 1; the lining should be larger than the paper, to 
Mecklenburgh. No braid. Foundation, coarse } allow the edges to turn over. The coarse thread 
linen thread. Sis laid on and attached to the paper by stitches 

This pattern is to be drawn on colored paper; } taken over it with a needle and fine thread. The 
but glazed calico, which I usually employ for} foundation is thus secure, and all the various 
mounting patterns, is not sufficiently strong for } stitches are filled in. The Brussels lace and edge 
this work. Stout calico, or linen, is better; and ' are to be done with cotton, No. 70. English lace. 
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EMBROIDERY.—ELEGANT WHATNOT. 





cotton, No, 90; Venitian and Raleigh (new) bars, 
Mecklenburgh, No. 120. 
The outline thread is to be covered closely 


with button-hole stitch, which must be done iu 
Mecklenburg, No. 100, after all the rest of the 
work is completed. 





EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


MaieR1ats.—Embroidery cotton, No. 70. This ; 
scroll is suitable for muslin insertion. I ret 
' given it without an open-hem, as being so much $ 


ably raised; the grapes look prettiest when 
formed by making an eyelet-hole in the centre, 
and working round it in long button-hole stitches. 


more durable than when worked with one. The; They may, however, be done in raised satin 
thick parts of this pattern should be consider- } stitch. 





ELEGANT WHATNOT. 


BY MES. 


Matertats—Five-eighths of a yard of French | 
canvass, seven inches wide; very short white } 
bugles, long ditto; half-an-ounce each of four } 
shades of crimson, blue, or green Berlin wool; ; 
eard-board, Gros-de-Naples, to match a medium } 
shade of the wool, and satin rihbon of the same, 
respectively, one and-a-half and two and-a-half 
inches wide. Instead of the ribbon, handsome, 
cords and tassels may be used, For illustration, 
see front of number. 

This article is at once one of the most useful 
and most elegant ornaments of .the drawing- 
room; it appears, too, in the boudoirs of some 
of the most distinguished elegantes, It is a sort 
of basket, semicircular in form, the flat back of 3 
which stands against the wall, and is intended } 
to be a receptacle of those ‘unconsidered } 
trifles” which, scattered over a table almost in- ; 


i 


evitably, when a lady is working, yet present } 





PULLEN. 


some handsome design in crochet or Berlin 
work, which affords scope for the exercise of 
taste and ingenuity on the part of the maker. 

Berlin work is greatly preferable to crochet 
for this purpose, as being of a stronger and 
stiffer substance; it is therefore represented in 
the engraving, from which the pattern may be 
worked with perfect ease. 

At the top and bottom of the basket, a roll or 
quilling of ribbon may conceal the joining of 
the canvass and silk, or a thick silk cording will 
answer the same purpose. Bows and ends of 
broad satin ribbon are placed at each side. or 
cords and tassels may be used if preferred, and 
a fringe of bugles should hang all round the 
front. 

It is an elegant improvement to quilt the satin 
or silk, and little quilted pockets might even be 
made in the interior to hold cottons, &c. In that 


rather an untidy appearance if left there when case, they should go all round the front, and be 
no longer in use. } finished with very narrow quilled ribbon. ' 

The frame is made of card-board, lined with ; The pattern of the basket in the engraving is 
silk or satin, the back is also covered with the } worked entirely in white bugles, so short that 
same material, whilst the front is worked in’ each one only covers three threads of canvass in 








NETTED ANTI-MACASSAR. 
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each direction. They are put on in a diagonal 
direction, and all lean in the same way. Cotton, 
No. 24, is a good size to use for this purpose. 
Fasten on and off very securely. When the 
pattern is worked, and a row of bugles sewed 
at each edge, the ground may be filled in with 
wool done in cross stitch. Begin with the right- 
hand corner and black wool, and work a piece 
four squares in each direction, slanting from 
right to left, there will be ten stitches of black; 
uext work the darkest shades four squares 





beyond the black, still keeping it slanting; so 
on with the other shades to the highest, leaving 
out every square covered by a bugle. Then 
begin with black, and so continue to the end, 
keeping the shading in slanting lines. 

If preferred, the grounding may be all of one 
color; in that case, it should not be very 
delicate, or it will not contrast, well with the 
bugles. White beads two or three sizes larger 
than seed beads, may be used instead of bugles. 





NETTED ANTI-MACASSAR. 


Maregiats.— Knitting cottons, Nos. 8 and : cording to the engraving, reversing it, of course, 


10; bone mesh, half-inch wide; netting-needle, 
No. 15, For illustration, see front of number. 
With No. 10 cotton make an oblong piece of 
netting, 60 stitches wide and 180 rows long; 
when this is done with a coarse embroidery 
needle, and No. 8 cotton, darn the pattern ac- 


for the other quarters, so that all the corners 
shall correspond. It may be trimmed with a 
netted edge; but one in crochet is generally 
considered preferable, as the heavier-worked 
border retains the shape of the centre better. 





VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY AND CROCHET. 
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LETTERS IN CROCHET. 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

T pos’ cars.—Oh! yes youdo. The pouting lips, 
the nervous tapping of the little feet; the steady 
twining of those witching ringlets, the uneasy 
glance beyond the window-pane, all tell how 
anxiously you care. Whatif he don’t come? Why 
very much if he don’t come. For who else would 
you wear that shining love's knot of blue ribbon— 
the color he loves? And who gave you that pretty 
coral that flutters on your neck? If you don’t care, 
why sit you here idle? Mother is alone, shedding a 
few regretful tears over your neglect. Your guitar 
pines to give an answering chord, Your gem of a 
work-basket stands on the tiny table, laboriously 
holding a shirt bosom toward you, with needle and 
thread, delicately suggestive of hem-stitch and 
button-holes perforating the edge. There is the 
book with the leaf folded down, where you left off 
at dark. Father sits in his accustomed place, very 
willing to hear your voice, and sighing sometimes, 
as, he thinks, how soon it may warble at another 
heart-stone. 

Eighteen long years you have cared for no other 
pleasure then to minister to the dear ones at home. 
Their voices have been sweetest, their opinions de- 
ferred to, but now a new love has gently let down 
before them as a veil, the face, the form, the heart, 
of anoth r—and he is late to-night. 

“T don’t care.” 

But you do care. Taking quick marches between 
the mirror and the window, singing snatches of love 
songs, sitting down impatiently to play pettish music 
with your foot; springing up at every fancied foot- 
step; does that look as if you didn’t care? Ques- 
tionable symptoms—rather. 

“Should think he might come.” 

So should I. He ought to come; he would come if 
he knew what a little fever of expectation you had 
raised for his particular benefit—would perhaps fall 
right on his knees- -though if he does—reject him. 

Could he but see you looking so wistfully toward 
that little latticed gate, watching, unconsciously, how 
the moon-beams drink the crimson from the roses 
—never heeding the low, bewildering music of the 
willow-dulcimers, or the floating sprays that fan the 
wild flowers to sleep! 
white with masses of moon-light. 

“T don’t care.” 

Truly spoken that time. 


The water in yonder 
winding river gleams beyond like a white mass of 
silver; now and then a transitory lustre flashes 


athwart the heavens. A star shoots quick! the wish 
thrice repeated, as you watch it falling, that he may 
eome soon. Strange that the glory of heaven, and 
the beauty of earth, should all be made subservient 
to that you ag heart’s first love. 
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The bewildered field lies % 





TABLE. 


Ah! a shadow falls on the white path—a manly 
form stoops to the latch of the little gate. He is 
coming; he has come. And there you sit looking 
so unconcerned and proper! as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world to expect him just then. 

Innocent Furrtations.—What is called an “in- 
nocent flirtations” is always censurable, even when 
unmarried women engage in it. But it is the “abomi- 
nation of abominations” when wives embark in it. 
Even a desire for promiscuous admiration is wrong 
in a married woman. The love of one and his ap- 
proval, should be all that she should desire. Let 
her be ever so beautiful, it is an appaling sight, to 
see her seeking the attention of all the senseless fops 
around her. There is always, among the sedate and 
the wise, a sensation of disgust, when a married lady 
attempts to ensnare and entrap young men by a pro- 
fuse display of her charms, or an unlicensed outlay 
of her smiles. Such charms and such smiles, are 
loathsome to the indifferent beholder—“ the trail of 
the serpent is over them all.” 

A Honprep Lixe Her.—A lady writes as fol- 
lows:—“T first became acquainted with the merits 
of your periodical three years ago, while absent in 
an adjoining state, and although spring was fast 
gliding away, yet I sent on alone for it, Then it 
twas the only number in town, I believe, and it was 
borrow, borrow, until at the close of the year I found 
it almost an impossible thing to gather up the scat- 
tered fragments for the bindery. I thought that 
would never do, so in a happy hour I went to work 
to get up a club, as much to save my own Magazine 
as to enlighten others to the good things withheld 
from them, and a sort of thank-offering for your 
labors. Each year has increased your list in our 
town, and I will still keep trying to enlarge it.” 

Fairy Government.—Good family government 
is not to fly into a passion, or punish because you 
are out of humor. It is to reprove with calmness 
and composure, in a few words, fitly chosen; to 
punish as often as you threaten; threaten only when 
you intend and can remember to perform; to say 
what you mean, and infallibly do as you say. Then 
you'll have family government. 

“Magna Esr Verrras.”—The Columbus (Ohio) 
City Fact says:—“There is no Magazine, with 60 
large an amount of reading, in proportion to its price, 
as Peterson’s.” 

To tHe “Lorps or Creation.”—A wife full of 
truth, innocence and love, is the prettiest flower & 
man can wear next to his heart. 
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Hussanps AND Wives.—The Northern Farmer 
has a capital article on the duties of farmers to their 
families, but especially to their wives, which applies, 
in part, to all husbands. We give an extract:— 


“Never require the females of the family to do 
those things which properly belong to the other sex. 
All such labors should be considered a part of the 
daily business of the farm, and should be attended 
to in their season. The man who loves his wife, and 
wishes to make his home a happy one, will regard 
her feelings, and never subject her to mortification 
or degradation. - Nature has implanted in the heart 
of every woman a desire to appear well in the eyes 
of others; this desire should never be opposed unless 
it oversteps the bounds of propriety, but should be 
indulged so far as your means will justify. Itis as- 
sociated in her mind with the feeling of self-respect, 
which is one of the safeguards of virtuous character. 
Never, by unremitting toil, render that fair and open 
countenance and those delicate features coarse and 
harsh, and cause that beautiful, active, symmetrical 
form to become bowed, crippled, and distorted by 
incessant drudgery. Remember that woman is not 
endowed by nature with the same masculine strength 
and power of endurance, which was given to man. 
Her strength consists in her weakness, which appeals 
, to you for support and protection, and in her beauty 
and gentleness, which appeals to your love and 
affection. And in all the arrangements of the house- 
hold, you should remember that the duties of woman 
are not to be accomplished by muscular power and 
brutal force, but rather by skill, by tact, by persever- 
ance; and in proportion to the extent of her labors 
and cares, should be the facilities and aids supplied 
to her. Thus will her strength be spared, and her 
time saved for the cultivation of her mind, for the 
instruction of her children, and for the performance 
of those gentle charities that so beautify and adorn 
the female character. And how much more cheérful, 
aye, and successful too, will be the labors of the field, 
when the sweet and happy smile of the contented 
wife meets you at the threshold, and sheds sunshine 
throughout your dwelling.” 

CouNTERFEITERS AND Imitators.—We are sorry 
to see respectable drug houses keeping for sale 
spurious articles, they should frown down all imi- 
tations. Our readers only recourse, under the cir- 
cumstances, is never to purchase goods from houses 
who keep spurious articles for sale, as they cannot 
depend on getting any genuine. We are compelled 
to make these remarks from seeing imitations of 
“The Balm of a Thousand Flowers.” None is 
genuine below the price, (fifty cents) and unless 
signed by Fetridge & Co., the proprietors. Beware 
of the counterfeits. 

Tax on BacnEetors.—The Georgia legislature has 
taxed all bachelors over twenty-eight years old, the 
tax to go to educate orphan girls. It is time bache- 
lors, in other places, were taxed. A gay girl, by us, 
says the reason the ladies wear enormous hoops is to 
keep such “hateful creatures” off. 

ALways uP To THE Mark.—The Ellsworth (Me.) 
Herald says:—“Qne characteristic of Peterson’s 
Magazine is worthy of note—it never falls below 
expectation, and often surpasses the hopes of its 
Most sanguine friends.” 


Mrs. Sournwortn’s Novve.ette.—This thrilling 
story, which will be commenced in the January num- 
ber for 1857, will be entitled 


LOVE’S LADOR WON. 
A STORY OF THE CHESAPEAKE. 


It will be copy-righted, and cannot be had any 
where, except in “Peterson.” The tale is one of 
domestic life. The scene is laid in Virginia, and 
depicts that “life in the Old Dominion,” in which 
Mrs. Southworth excels all other American writers, 
living or dead. We predict for this original novel 
an immense popularity. 

Directions For Crocnet, &c.—In our next 
volume, we shall re-publish the elementary instruc- 
tions in crochet, and other fancy work, giving the 
meaning of the abbreviations, &c. &c. To these we 
shall adhere, throughout the year, so that there 
will be no difficulty in understanding the directions, 
given with the monthly patterns, even though they 
should differ from those our friends have been accus- 
tomed to. The Work-Table department, in this, and 
other things, will greatly excel that of any other 
periodical. 

PreMATURE MArriaGEes.—It would be a good 
idea, says a late writer, if an anti-marrying-in-a- 
hurry Society were instituted. Now-a-days, people 
leap into the magic life-circle with no more conside- 
ration than they would partake of a dinner—little 
thinking that, when once in, they are there until 
their end comes. Don’t marry in haste, to repent at 
leisure. 

How to Get A Goop Wire.—Ask a lady which is 
the best of the Magazines. If she answers “Peter- 
son’s,” you may rely on it, that she has taste, good 
sense and loves the truth. Subscribe immediately 
for a copy, give it to her, and you’ll be the “happy 
man” before the year is out. 

More Reapinc.—This Magazine gives nine hun- 
dred pages yearly. The three dollar ones give twelve 
hundred. But their price being fifty per cent more 
than ours, they ought to give thirteen hundred and 
fifty. Therefore, we give, proportionally, the most 
reading. 

Tne January Numper.—Among other choice 
things, in our January number, will be a novelty, 
in the way of embellishment, elegant, costly and 
unique. This beautiful rarity will be worth, alone, 
the price of a number. 

Truta Exactiy.—Says the Juniata (Pa.) Senti- 
nel :—“ We will dare to say that Peterson’s Magazine 
is more generally perused than any other published.” 





To J. A. H.—The sacque coat for a little boy, 
om last month, is also a pattern for a house 
sacque, with the addition of a belt. 
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Mrs. Wippirtetn’s Coox-Boox.—The Boston 
(Mass.) Christian Freeman says, of this capital work 
on cookery:—“The best recommendation we can 
give this book is by quoting a remark made by our 
‘better half,’ after she had spent an hour in examin- 
ing it. Said she, ‘Now here is something that is 
really valuable. A green hand might take this book, 
and by studying it carefully, soon become an adept in 
all the mysteries of cookery, from the plainest to the 
richest descriptions. [I shall prize it highly.” The 
Olive Branch says :— -“ It is the best and only complete 
book on all kinds of cookery extant. Buy it, reader, 
and you will know how to prepare all sorts of meats 
and vegetables, preserves and pastry, at a price a 
little below nothing.” Reoollect, it is one of our 
premiums for 1857. We give, on another page, as a 
sample of its quality, some seasonable receipts for 
cooking poultry. 


No Lorrery Connection.—This Magazine has no 
connection with any of the lottery schemes, which, 
disguised under showy names, are constantly adver- 
tised. Persons, who wish to subscribe to “ Peterson,” 
must send their money to the publisher, or he will 
not be responsible for the Magazine in return. 


—_—- 


Suiting Faces.—Always wear a smiling face. It 
is like sunshine to those around you, diffusing hap- 
piness, cheerfulness and heart-light. A habit of 
looking cross or sullen is easily acquired; soon be- 
comes fixed; and renders you unpopular, testy and 
ugly. 

Surerer Patterns 1n Cotors.—These, in addi- 
tion to other novelties, will be given in our next 
volume. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Humors of Falconbridge. By the late Jona- 


than F. Kelley. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—The late Mr. Kelley was better known, 
to the literary world, at least, under the signatures 
of “Falconbridge,” “Jack Humphries,” and “Stam- 
pede.” He was one of the most humorous of Ame- 
rican writers, a field in which our national genius 
excels. Mr. Kelley died young, leaving a wife and 
family, for whose benefit this collection of his best 
things has been issued. Whoever wishes to enjoy a 
hearty laugh, to while away a dull hour, or to see 
the follies of human nature racily depicted, yet 
not uncharitubly, should possess themselves of this 
volume. No less than one hundred and eleven dif- 
ferent sketches are contained in the book, for all are 
short and spicy; and many of them are illustrated 
by original designs by Stephens, who, as a humorist, 
we think, excels Darley. The work is very hand- 
semely printed. Price, in cloth, $1,25. 

Passion and Principle. By Mrs. Gray. 1 vol., 8 
vo, Philada: T. B. Petereon.—A cheap edition, in 
double column, octavo, of one of Mrs Gray’s best. 
novels. Price, in paper, fifty cents. 





It Is Never Too Late to Learn. By Charles Reade, 
2 vols., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, Philada; 
T. B. Peterson.—Mr. Reade is an English play. 
wright, favorably known for “Peg Woffington” and 
other novels. The merits of “Peg Woffington” con- 
sisted chiefly in its rapid action, Whatever its other 
merits, the present fiction has not this; on the con- 
trary, its greatest fault is its tedious prolixity. A 
considerable portion of the book is devoted to an 
exposition of the cruelties often practised in English 
prisons, an exposition laudable in its place, but, like 
all such matters, foreign to a purely literary produc. 
tion. How an author, who has shown himself s0 
much of the literary artist in his earlier fictions, 
should have committed this mistake, is a problem 
we cannot solve. In other respects, however, the 
novel has merit. The characters are naturally drawn, 
and there are, moreover, not only some capital pic- 
tures of English rural life, but quite a graphic de- 
scription of Australia and its gold-mines. In printing 
the volumes, we notice that a most vicious punctua- 
tion has been followed. Whose is the fault? Is it 
that of Mr. Reade, or of the American publishers? . 
Price, in cloth, eighty-seven and a half cents per 
volume. 


Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Archer Butler, M. A. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
Parry & McMillan.—The author of these sermons 
was one of the most eloquent clergymen of the Irish 
Establishment. A late article, in the North British 
Review, pronounces him “ destined to take the highest 
place among writers of our English tongue:” and it 
adds, “few men ever brought to the service of the 
Christian ministry such a conjunction of needful 
qualities, and few sermons in our language exhibit 
the same rare combination of excellencies: imagery 
almost as rich as Taylor’s; oratory as vigorous often 
as South’s; judgment as sound as Barrow’s; a style 
as attractive, but more copious, original, and forcible 
than Atterbury’s; piety as elevated as Howe’s; anda 
fervor as intense at times as Baxter’s.” We can add 
nothing to this warm eulogium. Price, in cloth, $1,25. 

Lorimer Littlegood, Esq. A Young Gentleman who 
Wished to See Life and Saw it Accordingly. By 
Frank E. Smedley, author of “Lewis Arundel.” 
“Frank Farleigh.” 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: E. 
D. Long.—Everything, which this author writes, is 
more than readable. His “Frank Farleigh” hada 
run second only to “O’Malley;” and the present 
novel will be hardly less popular. In having a large 
stock of animal spirits, considerable knowledge of 
life, much fertility of incident, and an easy, often 
rollicking style, Mr. Smedley enjoys peculiar advan- 
tages, especially in the walk he has chosen, We 
have heartily enjoyed “Lorimer Littlegood.” Price, 
in cloth, $1,00. 

Harper's Story Books. Nos. 23 and 24. New 
York: Harper & Brothere.—“The Alcove,” and 
“Dialogues,” are the titles, respectively, of these 
two numbers of this exceilent series. Price, per 
number, twenty-five cents. 
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Etchings of Travel. By James W. Wall. 1 vol., 
12mo. Burlington: S. C. Atkineon.—We recommend 
this volume of travel to all who have taste and in- 
telligence, for it excels particularly in those points 
which such persons best understand, and in which 
travellers, unfortunately, are gencrally deficient :—we 
mean in a certain delicate appreciation of the poeti- 
eal, historical, and art associations with which Eu- 
rope everywhere abounds. On every page, we recog- 
nize the cultivated gentleman and scholar, visiting 
Europe, not to dangle after princes, not to describe 
fine society, but to study its present and comprehend 
its past. There is so much “snobbism” among Ame- 
ricans abroad that the true republi¢an gentleman 
shines, all the brighter, from the contrast. Some 
of the incidental descriptions of scenery are very 
graphic. The total absence of pretence in this book 
is another of its merits. The publisher is Samuel C. 
Atkinson, of Burlington, N. J., one of the veterans 
of the American press. Price, in half morocco, $1,50, 


The Poetry of the East. By William Rounseville 
Alger. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Whittemore, Niles & 
Hall.—The author of these translations has long 
been a student of Oriental poetry, so far, at least, as 
it is accessible through English, Latin and German 
translations. During many years of labor in this 
field, he has versified a large number of the Oriental 
poems, which command attention, not only on ac- 
count of their literary merit, but as representations 
of Hindoo, Persian and Arab thoughts, sentiments, 
and fancies. The volume, in consequence, is the 
best popular collection extant of Oriental poetry. 
We shall probably give some specimens of it, at a 
future day. Price, in cloth, $1,00. 


Major Jones’ Courtship and Travels, With Ilus- 
trations by Darley. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—A new and elegant edition. “Major 
Jones” is so eminent among American humorists, 
the class of our writers who have probably exhibited 
most original talent, that every person, desiring a 
library representative of the national mind, should 
have a copy of this edition, Meantime, those who 
are ignorant, as yet, of these racy pages, are denying 
themselves some of the merriest hours they will ever 
spend. To one and all, we say, buy “Major Jones.” 
Price, in cloth, $1,25. 

Poems, By Matthew Arnold. 1 vol.,12mo. Bos- 
ton: Tieknor & Fields. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
More than a year ago, in an article, in this Magazine, 
on the Jater poetry of England, we spoke of the genius 
of Matthew Arnold. It gives us pleasure now to wel- 
come this American edition of his works. What we 
said then, however, renders it unnecessary to speak 
again of these poems, except to say that, on a second 
perusal, they leave us with even a higher estimate 
of the author’s ability. The volume is neatly printed. 
Price, in cloth, seventy-five cents. 

How To Dress With Taste. 1 vol. New York: 
Garrett & Co.—A useful little pamphlet, cheap at 
the twelve cents asked for it. 


PARLOR GAMES. 

I’ve Come to Torment You.—This is an amusing 
and ludicrous game if entered into with spirit. The 
company should be seated all in a line, or if a great 
many are to play, it is best to form a circle. The 
one that understands it will commence by saying, 
“T’ve come to torment you,” the one on the leader’s 
left hand must say, “What with?” “My finger and 
thumb,” the leader answers; at the same time she 
snaps the finger and thumb of the right hand to- 
gether, and continues doing so through the game, 
Then the one on the left hand must do the same, 
and say, “I’ve come to torment you,” to the next 
one by her, and so each one in their turn says and 
does what the first one did. When it comes around 
to the leader, she will say and do the same as before, 
using both her fingers and thumbs, and each one 
must follow the other the same as before. The next 
time the leader says, “Two fingers, two thumbs, and 
an elbow,” keeping her fingers and thumbs moving 
all the time, and jerking the right elbow backward 
and forward, All do the same in their turn; then 
the next time the leader moves both elbows in the 
same manner. When all are doing this much, the 
leader will add a “pit-pat,” which is done by con- 
stantly moving up and down the right foot; then the 
next time move both feet calling it “two pit-pats;” 
then there is a nid-nod, suiting the action to the 
word, and the last is called a “hitch up,” which is a 
constant rising in your seat. All together we now 
have “two fingers and thumbs, two elbows, two pit- 
pats, a nid-nod and a hitch up.” The motions should 
be all made simultaneously, and by so doing a great 
deal of mirth will be afforded. 

AnimmaLs.—Another favorite amusement is the 
dressing up and personating different animals. A 
large elephant can be made of a frame-work of 
whalebone and calico, supported by two boys, one 
of whom must walk inside the front pair of legs, 
and the other in the hinder ones. A keeper in 
the Indian costume must attend, relating ludicrous 
stories of the huge creature. A short, fat boy can 
represent a large white owl, and a taller one can 
personate an ostrich, whose long neck ean be formed 
of a lady’s fur boa; fanciful stories from their keepers 
will add to the evening’s entertainment. The more 
ridiculous the keepers dress and act, the better, 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Heatina Rooms.—As much disappointment is 
often occasioned by the want of knowledge as to 
the points which constitutes a good grato or stove, 
the following remarks are offered in the hope that 
they may be found useful. 

1. The fire should be as near the floor as possible. 

2. The opening of the front should be low. 

8. The grate should be lined with fire-brick. 

4. A shallow fire, with a large upper surface, is 
$ better than much front with ao contracted upper 
° surface. 
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5. A stove from which the smoke escapes from the 
back, is better than one from which it rises directly 
in the chimney. 

6. A contrivance for regulating the quantity of air 
escaping up the chimney is very desirable. 

7. The use of a blower in any form is only waste 
of fuel. 

The following rules for octtiog stoves may be 
found of service. 

Ist. To let no air enter the flue, except what 
passes through the opening provided for the escape 
of the smoke. If it be desired to have a ventilating 
opening into the flue from the upper part of the 
room, the propriety of forming it will depend upon 
the draught which ordinarily exists in the flue. It 
will generally be better to use an unoccupied flue for 
the purpose of ventilation. 

2nd. The grate should be kept as much forward 
into the room as is consistent with appearance. It is 
a mistake to suppose that it is more likely to smoke 
when brought well forward then when pushed back 
into a recess, provided cross draughts are avoided. 

8rd. The flue in common register stoves should be 
brought down of equal dimensions perpendicularly 
over the fire, the register contracting the opening at 
the bottom, or, where the escape of smoke is at the 
back, the flue should be brought down at the back 
of the grate, and be made perfectly air-tight 
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RECEIPTS FOR POULTRY. 


Roast Turkey.—Have the turkey nicely cleaned 
and washed, put it in the pan in which it is to roast; 


Roast Goose,—Boil twelve potatoes; when done, 
pare and mash them with a quarter of a pound of 
butter, two onions chopped, a teaspoonful of sweet 
marjoram, finely rubbed; with salt and pepper to 
taste; mash all well together; then have the goose 
well cleaned and washed; dry the inside with a clean 
towel, and season with salt, pepper, and a little sage, 
rubbed very fine. Put in the dressing, and skewer 
it well; then season the outside with pepper and 
salt; place it in the pan, back upward, dredge a 
little flour over, and one tablespoonful in the pan, 
with sufficient water for gravy, which stir well 
together before setting it in the oven. Baste fre- 
quently, and when a handsome brown, turn it over, 
that all parts may be well done and of equal color. 

Roast Duck.—Clean and prepare them as other 
poultry. Crumb the inside of a small loaf of baker's 
bread, to which add three ounces of butter, one large 
onion chopped fine, with pepper and salt to taste. 
Mix all well together. Season the ducks both in 
¥and outside, with pepper, salt, and a little sage rub- 
bed fine. Then fill them with the dressing, and 
skewer tightly. Place them in the pan, back up- 
ward; dredge a little flour over, and a tablespoonful 
in the pan, with water sufficient to make gravy. 
When a nice brown, thrn them over; baste fre- 
quently, and when done, send to table hot, and eat 
with cranberry sauce. 

Stewed Pigeons.—Clean and cut them in quarters. 
Wash and season with pepper and salt; put them in 
a stew pan, with as much water as will nearly cover 
them. Put in a piece of butter mixed with a little 





‘ flour. Let them stew until they become quite tender. 


season it with salt and pepper, fill the body with ‘If the gravy should be too thin, add a piece of butter 
dressing, as for roast goose, the crop with the same S rubbed in flour, and let them stew a few minutes 
as for roast ducks; place it in the pan, back upward, ? longer. When done, if not sufficiently seasoned, 
dredge a little flour over and one large tablespoonful ; more may be added. Then send to table hot, in a 
in the pan, with water sufficient to make gravy, which § covered dish. 
stir well together before setting in the oven. Baste Smothered Rabbit.—Clean the rabbit, wash and 
frequently, and when a nice brown, turn it over, that ; cut it open so as to lay flat on the gridiron. Broil 
it may be of equal color all round. Should the gravy Sit slowly, and when done, let it be of a fine brown 
boil away, and not leave sufficient in the pan, a on both sides; then season it well with pepper and 
teacupful of hot water may be added, with a little : salt, and baste it with butter. Pare two dozen onioné, 
more flour, if necessary; stir it well, and let it sim- 3 boil them in milk and water until they are soft; then 
mer two or three minutes, then serve hot. : drain and mash them. Season them with pepper and 
Stewed Rabbit—French Mode.—Cut up the rabbit 3 salt, and add a lump of butter. Cover the rabbit 
and wash it; put it in a stew-pan, and season it well $ entirely with the onion, and serve hot. 
with salt and black pepper. Pour in half a pint of ; Tenison Stakes.—Wash and wipe them dry. Put 
water, and when the water has nearly stewed away, 3 them on the gridiron, over a clear fire, and broil 
add half a pint of port wine, two or three blades of $. them; then season with salt and pepper, and baste 
mace, and a tablespoonful of flour mixed with a}them with butter. Or they may be seasoned as 
quarter of a pound of butter. Let it stew gently \ above, and fried. Serve them with currant jelly. 
until the rabbit is quite tender. Serve hot, 3 Venison steaks are very nice fried with a slice of 
Broiled Rabbit.—Clean and wash the rabbit; cut : : good ham. 
it entirely open, so that it will lay flat on the grid- ; Boiled Turkey.—Clean the turkey, wash it well, 
iron, with the back up. Place it over the coals, broil ; season the inside with pepper and salt; dredge & 
it slowly; when brown on one side, turn it. Take it little flour over, and pin it in a clean towel; put it 
up on a dish when done, and season it well with pep- § into a kettle of hot water that has been salted; let 
per and salt. Baste it plentifully with butter, as the : it boil slowly; when done, send it to table hot. This 
flesh of rabbits is very dry; then send to table on a} is eaten with oyster-sauce, or drawn butter, as pre- 
heated dish. * ferred. 
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Pigeons.—Pigeons may be broiled or roasted like To Choose Poultry—Turkey.—The cock bird, when 
chicken. They will cook in three-quarters of an } young, has a smooth black leg with a short spur. 
hour. Make a gravy of the giblets; season it with | The eyes bright and full, and moist, supple feet, when 
pepper and salt, and thicken it with a little flour } fresh; the absence of these signs denotes age and 
and butter.—Mre, Widdifield’s Cook-Book. staleness; the hen may be judged by the same rules. 

Fowls like a turkey; the young cock has a smooth 
leg and a short spur; when fresh, the vent is close 
ART RECREATIONS. {and dark. Hens, when young, have smooth legs and 

Grecian PatntIne, AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON ; combs; when old, these will be rough; a good capon 
Guass.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, Salem, Massachusetts, } as ® thick belly and large rump, a poll comb, and a 
will fornish all materials and directions. He deals } Welling breast. Geese.—In young geese the feet and 
extensively in the artist’s material line, and will fill } bills will be yellow and free from hair. When fresh, 





orders promptly. We annex his circular. 

The subscriber will furnish for $3,00 a package 
of twelve mezzotint engravings, and full printed 
directions for Grecian painting, and a new style 
originating with himself, and equal to the finest 
copper painting, called Antique Painting on Glass, 
with bottle of preparation, &c. The directions are 
so explicit as to enable any one to learn fully with- 
out a teacher. 

For $2,00 more, er $5,00, he will send as above, and 
all paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., needed 
for these arts, and other oil painting; receipts for 
varnishes, &c. 

Price $1,00 for srrPLy directions in Grecian Paint- 
ing, sent free, full, that any one with no previous 
knowledge of drawing can be sure to acquire. 

He has also published a new picture for Grecian 
Painting, called “Les Orphelines.” The paper, print- 
ing and engraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and 
the effect and finish, when completed or painted, are 
fine, and superior to canvass painting. Price $1,00, 
sent free, by mail. Address, J. E. TILTON, 

Salem, Massachusetts. 





HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS 


To Preserve Game.—Fresh ground coffee is a per- 
fect and safe deodoriser: a sprinkling will keep game 
fresh and sweet for several days. Clean your game— 
that is, wipe off the blood—cover the wounded parts 
with absorbent paper, wrap up the heads, and then 
sprinkle ground coffee over and amongst the feathers 
or fur, as the case may be: pack up carefully, and 
the game will be preserved fresh and sweet in the 
most unfavorable weather. Game sent open and 
loose cannot, of course, be treated in this manner; 
but all game packed in boxes or hampers may be 
deodorised as described. A teaspoonful of coffee is 
enough for a brace of birds, and in this proportion 
for more or for larger game. 

To Boil Ducke.—Clean and pluck them, taking 


the feet are pliable; they are stiff when stale. 

for Corns.—A good plaster for corns may be made 
by melting one ounce of white dyachylon with the 
same quantity of yellow rosin and spreading it on 

$ linen or leather. Apply a piece of the plaster to tho 
§ corn. A very effective remedy for the pain occa- 
; sioned by the corn is to wear upon the toe one of the 
: adhesive amadon plasters now geuerally sold in the 
chemists’ shops. These plasters have a circular hole 
; in the centre, so that the corn is left uncovered, the 
surrounding amadon protecting it from the pressure 
of the shoe. 

For Cleaning Chintz.—Boil two pounds of rice in 
two gallons of water until it becomes soft; pour the 
whole into a tub, and use it just as soap lather is 
used for linen. When the chintz is perfectly clean, 
rinse it in some more water in which rice has been 
boiled, which will answer better for stiffening than 
starch, being more enduring. In drying, care must 
be taken that the chintz hangs smooth. Smooth it 
with a stone or a cold iren, 

Stewed Duck.—The ducks should be cut into joints, 
and laid in a stew-pan with a pint of good gravy, let 
it come to a boil, and as the scum rises remove it; 
season with salt and cayenne, and let them stew 
gently for three-quarters of an hour, mixing smoothly 
two teaspoonsful of fine ground rice, with a glass of 
port, which stir into the gravy, and let it have seven 
jor eight minutes to amalgamate with it, then dish 
; and send to table very hot. 

Grease Spots.—The following method of removing 
grease spots from woollen cloth may be tried: Mix 
three ounces of spirits of wine with three ounces of 

{ French chalk, and one ounce of pipe-clay. Apply 
} the mixture wet to the spot; and when dry, brush it 
off 








FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
Fie. 1.—Mornixne Dress ror A Brive or Wurtz 
; Casumere, with broad stripes, figured in green. It 


are that the skin be preserved from rents while } is edged with embroidery, and opens cver a richly 
plucking; salt them for about thirty hours previous { worked skirt. The corsage is made close, with a 
to cooking; flour a clean white cloth and boil them $ slight fulness at the waist, but plain on the shoulders. 
in it, a moderate sized duck will take about an hour’s } The sleeves open on the inside of the arm, the open 
boiling, make a rich onion sauce with milk, and send } space being laced together with a green cord con- 
it to table with the duck. When the duck is boiled 3 fined by green buttons, encircled with a white fringe. 
fresh it may be stuffed as for roasting, and served } A green cord and tassel at the waist. Cap of Honiton 
with the same description of gravy. * Jace, trimmed with pink roses and green ribbon. 


— retest 
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Fie. 1.—A Carriage Dress or nich PuRPLE 
Siux, brocaded in green and brown palms, The 
skirt is long and very full. Corsage plain, en basque, 
and trimmed with fringe. The sleeves are made 
with one large puff, reaching to the elbow, and ter- 
minated with a plain pieee of a pagoda shape.. Bon- 
net of straw color uncut velvet, ornamented with 
feathers, with a full blonde face. trimming, inter- 
spersed with tufts of purple violets. 

Fie. m1.—Tue Graxp Ducress Croax of black 
velvet, trimmed with three rows of very deep, rich, 
Honiton lace. 

Fig. rv.—Princess Rorat’ CroaK, made with 
deep, Louis XV. sleeves, and fastened in front with 
frogs. It is a very warm wrap, and suitable for the 
coldest weather. 

Fie. v.—Tae Caroma CLOAK, thade of rich 
velvet, trimmed with fringe and rows of silk acorns. 

Fie. vi.—BasqQuing OF FINE BLACK Hasit Ciora. 
—The body is high; the skirt long and full. Sleeves 
wide, with turned-up cuffs. This basquine is bor- 
dered with a braid. All the front is ornamented with 
braiding across of graduated lengths. These braid- 
ings all terminate in a point with buttons, 

Fie. vu.—A Bertne Hasir Sart with revers, 
embroidered in satin-stitch and feather-stitch, with a 
border of ladder-stitch. 

Fie. viit.—Bonnet or BLack VeLvet.—The front 
is made of pink silk, slightly fulled, and has four 
rows of narrow black lace, put on over the casings. 
A bow and ends of pink ribbon at the side. 

Fie. rx.—Lours XV. Cotiar, composed of muslin 
insertions, Valenciennes insertions, and Valenciennes 
edging. 

Fie. x.—S.ierve to match the Louis XV. collar. 

GeyerRAL Remarxs.—The new woollen fabrics 
prepared for autumn dresses are of rich, dark hues. 
Some are ornamented with a large chequered pat- 
tern, in two shades of the same color, and bands 
formed of several narrow stripes of various bright 
hues, run round the dress in the Bayadere style. 
The striped silks are nearly all in the Bayadere style, 
that is, with the stripe running around the skirt, in- 
stead of lengthwise. These stripes are all very nar- 
row, or the effect would be bad. Flounces are still 
popular. For a dinner or evening dress as many as 
six or seven are worn, but seldom more than three 
for the street. Many dresses of poplin, cashmere, 
and also some of silks, are made with double skirts: 
we speak here of dresses for out-door costume. These 
double skirts have a less showy effect than flounces, 


and for that reason they are much adopted in walk- ; 





stripes of very narrow black velvet crossing each 
other, so as to leave small lozenge-shaped spaces be- 
tween them. This trimming at the edge of the skirt 
is about six or seven inches in width, and it gradu- 
ally becomes. narrower as it ascends to the waist. 
The corsage has a basque edged round with black 
velvet trimming, similar to that which ornaments 
the skirt, and the same trimming is placed on the 
corsage in the form of bretelles. The sleeves have 


three frills trimmed in a corresponding manner. We _ 


may also mention a dress of checquered silk, the 
color being pink, green, and white in large chequers, 
over which are narrow black lines woven in relief, 
and sufficiently close together to form small chequers, 
This dress is trimmed with one very deep flounce, set 
on in fluted plaits. The flounce is finished at the 
edge merely with a plain hem, and is headed with a 
ruche of silk. 

Dresses of plain white muslin and organdy have 
recently been made for young ladies’ evening cos- 
tume. They are trimmed with three or four flounces, 
of which the upper one is set in at the waist. The 
flounces are each edged with a broad hem, having a 


‘blue, pink, or lilac ribbon run within it, which sus- 


tains the flounce at the lower part, and in all respects 
improves the appearance of the dress. The corsages 
of these dresses are, in general, made full, and the 
fulness is drewn to a point in front. Round the 
waist is worn a ribbon ceinture, which is either tied 
in a bow in front, or fastened with a small gold or 
silver buckle. Another very pretty dress suitable 
for young ladies and aristic in its simple elegance, is 
composed of fine book muslin, as transparent as tulle. 
It is made with two very full skirts, each skirt being 
bordered by a hem about four inches wide. Above 
each hem is placed a row of black velvet, about an 
inch and a half wide, having a narrower row on each 
side, The corsage is a la Raphael, and is formed of 
plaits which, commencing at the waist, are gathered 
at the top into a band which passes to the shoulders 
in a squaré form, the back being made to correspond. 
The top of the corsage is ornamented with three rows 
of black velvet, narrower than those on the skirt, but 
graduated in proportion to it. The sleeves, trimmed 
in the same manner, are extremely short at the in- 
side of the arm, and are made double so as to fall in 
the form of a flower with a double cup toward the 
elbow. A sort of sash is formed of book muslin 
edged with black velvet, and having the appearance 
of a scarf; in crossing before, it confines a bouquet 
of roses, and the ends descend until they reach the 
velvet of the upper skirt. The head-dress to suit 


ing costume. The upper skirt should, however, be } this dress should consist of roses. 


rather long, a little more than a quarter of a yard } 


This dress may be imitated with the substitution 


shorter than the lower skirt. Sometimes the upper of green, blue, or cherry-colored velvet for black; 


skirt only is ornamented with trimming; but the } 


and the velvet may be Jaid on in an arabesque pat- 


effect is best when both skirts are trimmed. Rows ; tern instead of in plain rows. Sometimes also large 


of velvet or fringe are usually employed for trimming. 


hanging sleeves fall from beneath the short ones. 


One of the prettiest dresses lately finished, is com- } Several white dresses for evening have also been 


posed of bright green silk glace with white. Up ‘ made with double flounces, that is to say, that under 


each side of the skirt there is a trimming formed of ; 


the muslin flounce there is one of tarlatan, forming, 
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as it were, a lining. The effect of the dress is much ; last year, and the cuffs are of the same size, reaching 
improved by this arrangement of the trimming, as } almost to the elbow. There is another style of cape, 
the muslin flounces are sustained by those placed } circular ‘shape, with arm-holes, very convenient for 


under them; and when the material employed for the 
under flounce is colored, the needlework is displayed ; 
to great advantage. A dress of white muslin has } 
been made with three flounces, richly ornamented 
with needlework, and under each flounce there is§ 
another of tarlatan, of that beautiful tint of lilac now : 
so fashionable, and distinguished by the name of $ 
mallow-color. The corsage is low, and with it iss 
worn a small fichu litggd with mallow-color silk. The 
fichu is fastened in front with a bow of ribbon of the 
same color as the lining. The sleeves are trimmed 
with two frills lined with mallow-color tarlatan, and 
bows of ribbon. 

Another dress of worked muslin is trimmed with 
three flounces, with under flounces of cerulean blue 
‘tarlatan. The corsage of this dress has revere of 
muslin ornamented with needlework, and lined with 
blue tarlatan. 

Heap-Dresses.—The most fashionable evening 
head-dress for a young lady consists of a bow and 
long ends of ribbon, either with or without the addi- 
tion of a bouquet of flowers, and worn quite at the 
back of the head. Feathers and lace are reserved 
for ladies of maturer years. 

Unper-SLeevEs.—Under-sleeves formed of two 
puffs of white muslin, closed at the wrist, and trim- 
med with colored ribbon, which have for some time 
been fashionable, still continue in high favor. Among 
the prettiest under-sleeves recently made, are some 
composed of one puff of white muslin, surmounted 
by a narrow bouillonne. At the lower part they are 
finished by a turned-up frill or revere of lace, or 
worked muslin, and are closed at the wrist by a nar- 
row bouillonne of muslin, within which is a running 
of colored ribbon. 

Boxnets.—The most elegant bonnets are of dark 
or black velvet, trimmed with “bird of Paradise” 
feather, such as the one in our November number. 
Another favorite bonnet consists of drab-color velvet. 
A small rouleau of feathers of the same tint orna- 
ments the edge of the brim and the curtain; and the $ 
rest of the trimming consists of flowers of blue velvet. 
Another bonnet is composed of folds of garnet-color 
velvet, the trimming consisting of black lace. Red 
flowers are employed for under-trimming. 

Croaks .of black velvet, richly embroidered and 
trimmed with deep blonde lace, are the most elegant 
prepared for winter use, though those composed of 3 
the various kinds of grey cloth, are both fashionable $ : 
and useful. 

Furs anp tHetr Styies.—For trimmings, furs } 
are used less than last year. The shapes differ but $ $ 
little. The large cape is slightly pointed in the back, : 
and full over the arm. It is almost universally fut- i 
nished with a small collar. The small cape and its } : 
diminutive, the Victorine, sweep round the shoulders ; 
and fallin long and square tabs in front, ending in 
three or four tails. The muffs sre worn as small as ! 





holding a muff. The Russian sable is the scarcest, 
and consequently the dearest fur we have.- A small 
muff of this fur costs four hundred dollars, and the 
entire set, consisting of cape, cuffs and muff, is worth 
$1,400 or $1,500. Next in importance comes the 
Hudson Bay sable, its price ranging from $200 to 
$700 the set, its value increasing us its color darkens. 


aw 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Boy or Seven Years or Ace.—Paletot 
of grey cloth, trimmed with braid of the same color, 
and with large mother-o’-pearl buttons. On each 
side there is a pocket, fastened by one large button. 
The sleeves have broad, turned-up cuffs. Trousers, 
edged with needlework, descend below the paletot, 
and reach to the knees. Gaiters of grey cloth, but- 
toned up their whole length. Shoes of patent leather. 
Hat of black felt, trimmed with black velvet. 

Fie. u.—LittLe Girt or Six Years or AGE.— 
Dress of light green striped silk, the stripes running 
horizontally. The corsage (not shown in our engrav- 
ing) is of black velvet. The small mantelet, of grey 
cashmere, is lined with pink silk, and trimmed with 
a band of pink plush. Drawn bonnet of pink silk. 
Trousers edged with a very broad trimming of needle- 
work. Boots of green cashmere. 

Fie. u1.—Youne Lapy asopt ELeven YEARS oF 
Ace.—Dress of maroon-color Irish poplin, chequered 
with black. Over it is worn a pardessue of black 
velvet, richly braided, and edged with a new kind of 
trimming, called fur fringe. Bonnet of dark blue 
velvet, striped with black; under the brim a small 
wreath of roses, intermingled with the blonde ruche; 
strings of dark-blue ribbon, figured with black. 

GeNERAL Remarks.—Poplin is the most fashion- 
able matarial for little girl’s wear. It comes in plaids, 
some of which are of brilliant colors, and of a size 
peculiarly suited to a child’s wear. With the excep- 
tion of merino, poplin is the most durable article now 
made, and a dress of this material, though expensive 
at first, (costing about a dollar and sixty-two cents a 
yard) is cheaper than a silk, which is now nearly 
always flounced for children. Merinos of scarlet, 
blue, cherry and green, are a good deal worn, mostly 
with the skirts tucked with a row of black velvet 
above each tuck. The flounces on silk dresses are 
nearly always straight. 

The corsage is sometimes made en basque, but 
fastened down the back. Braces are very much 
worn on both plain waists and basques. The skirt 
of « little girl’s dress must be as full in proportion 
as an adult. In fact, a little Miss is only her mamme 
in miniature, except that the mamma’s dress is very 
long, whilst the dress of Miss is very short. 

For out-of-doors dress, basques of cloth are pre- 
ferred now over velvet. Cloaks of grey cloth are 
very fashionable. 
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For small boys, the short pants are still worn, but ; short and full, the corsage plain, and generally nigb 
cloth leggins, reaching above the knee, are always § i in the neck, and polka sewed on at the waist. Older 


added for out-of-doors wear. 


} boys usually wear the blouse or sacque, belted down 


For Geet atti tes Genten, the ckista can madnapite at the waist. 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER.’* 


Reurr Soon ror 1857.—There will be just time, 
after receiving this number, to remit in season for 
the January number, which will be ready, at latest, 
by December the first. Send on your clube at once. 
Recollect, that, in several particulars, this Magazine 
has the credit of surpassing any other. Ist. The 
literary matter is far ahead of that of any lady’s 
Magazine, and will be even better in 1857. 2nd. 
The fashions are later, prettier, and more reliable. 
3rd. More embellishments and letter-press are given, 
during the year, in proportion to the price. 4th, The 
mezzotints and steel-plates are more elegant. 5th. 
The directions for Crochet Work, Embroidery, &c., 
with the patterns, are the choicest and most fashion- 
able. Moreover, we shall make several improve- 


ments, in 1857, which will astonish even our old ; 


friends. 

In sending this, the last number of the year, to 
press, the publisher asks that ladies, who know the 
Magazine, will interest themselves to extend its cir- 
culation. Send us, not only your own subscriptions, 
but those of your friends, who heretofore have not 
been on our list! Every person could easily get an 
additional subscriber; and this alone would double 
our circulation. Though we close the year, pri..”~* 
nearly twice as many copies as we did last year, we 
feel confident, that, if every lady in the Union could 
have the Magazine fairly brought to her notice, the 
demand, in 1857, would be fourfold even what it 
now is. We have already distanced most of the old 
Magazines; but we wish to print as many as all put 
together. And we shall do, it some day. Why not 
in 1857? With yop, fair readers, it rests. 

Variety or Preutums.—Remember! We give, 
as a premium for getting up a club, either “The 
Garland of Art for 1857,” or “The Pictorial Annual 
for 1856,” or ‘The Gift-Book for 1855,” each con- 
taining fifty steel engravings. Or a copy, of “ Peter- 
son for 1856,” bound in paper. Or “Mrs. Widdi- 
field’s Cook-Book.” Or a dollar’s worth of T. B. 
Peterson’s publications. For clubs of twelve or six- 
teen, we give an extra copy of the Magazine for 
1857. Here is variety sufficient to please everybody. 
By getting up enough clubs, a person may secure 
all. Such tempting offers were never before made 
by any publisher. 


Jaxvany Nowper.—This will be the handsomest 
number of a Magazine ever published. Those who 
remit soonest will get the earliest and best impres- 
sions of the plates, 








Our New Premium Picrortat.—Every year, for 
the last three years, we have issued a pictorial book, 
as ua premium for persons gettigg up clubs. That for 
1855 was the *‘Gift-Book of Art,” and consisted of 
fifty steel plates. That for 1856 was called tho “ Pie. 
torial Annual,” and also contained fifty steel plates, 
but different ones from those in the “ Gift-Book.” 
For 1857, we have prepared ‘(The Garland of Art.” 
It contains fifty steel plates, nohe of which have ever 
beer in our former premium hooks, or even in the: 
Magazine. We give it, gratis, jp every person get- 
ting up a club, unless they prefer some other one of 
our premiums, Or it can be had on remitting $1,00. 
It has a beautiful engraved tithe-page, and would 
make a charming Christmas, New Year’s, or birth- 
day present. Remember, every ohe who gets up & 
club, is entitled to it, gratis. 


_—— 


& 

Lanes Accrssions.—The Windham (Ct.) Senti- 
nel says:—“ Peterson’s Magazine for November is 
received thus early, It fully answers our expecta- 
tions. The plates are superb, and éhe reading first 
rate. Peterson promises to make gréat additions in 
the new volume, commencing January 1, 1857, the 


; most attractive of which is, that Mrs. E. D. N. 


Southworth, the great American Novélist, will write 
a tale commencing with that number. We think 
that Peterson may count on large accpgssions to his 
list from this fact.” » 


% 

How to Rewmit.—In remitting, writé legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber's neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 

Back Numpers.—We are able to supply back 
numbers for 1856 to any extent, the numbers being 
stereotyped. We stereotype all numbers. 

For Taree Doriars.—For $3,00 we will send s 
copy of “ Peterson,” for one year, and one of any two 
dollar weekly newspaper. 

“Prrerson” anp “Harrer.”—For $3,50 we will 
send a copy of “Peterson” and “Harper,” for one 
year. 

Exctosz 4 Stawp.—Letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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